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FOREWORD 


In  this  paper  the  writer  has  attempted  to 
bring  together  Ecclesiastes,  Omar  Khayyam,  and  Robert 
Browning  in  such  a way  that  their  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences may  be  clearly  evident.  The  Browning  material  is 
so  vast  in  comparison  v/ith  that  of  the  other  two  men 
that  it  has  been  necessarily  limited  in  order  to  keep 
the  paper  in  proper  proportions.  Only  those  features 
of  Erowning's  philosophy  have  been  considered  that  have 
direct  relationship  to  the  life-views  of  the  other  two 
men  under  consideration.  Part  I consists  largely  of 
direct  quotations  from  the  men  themselves  and  from  au- 
thorities who  have  written  about  them.  Part  II  contains 
the  writer's  conclusions  drav/n  from  Part  I. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  THE  LIFE-VIEWS  OF  ECCLESIASTES, 
OMAR  KHAYYAM , AND  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

I 

INTRODUCTION 


Inasmuch  as  a man  is  the  child  of  the  age  in  which  A.Limits  of 

the  paper. 

he  lives,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  background  of  a 
writer  before  trying  to  interpret  his  message.  Moreover, 
men  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  manuscripts 
have  been  mutilated  and  added  to,  are  sometimes  almost 
overshadowed  by  their  commentators.  Therefore,  in  this 
paper  not  only  the  w ritings  of  these  men,  Ecclesiastes, 

Omar  Khayyam,  and  Robert  Browning,  will  be  considered, 
but  their  backgrounds  as  well,  and  in  the  cases  of  the 
first  two  only  writings  which  are  considered  genuine  by 
the  authorities  will  be  used. 

One  is  tempted  to  agree  with  Ecclesiastes  that  there  B.  Others 

who  have 

is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  for  when  one  feels  he  has  touched 

upon  this 

found  something  new,  he  soon  discovers  others  have  thought  subject, 
his  thoughts  long  since.  Dr.  Forbush  was  so  struck  with 
the  likeness  of  Omar  Khayyam  to  Ecclesiastes  that  he  wrote 
the  latter  in  the  metre  of  the  former,1  and  Dr.  Sargent  re- 
cognized in  Browning’s  Rabbi  an  answer  to  every  plaint  of 


1.  Ecclesiastes  in  the  Metre  of  Omar. 
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Omar,  writing  a drama  made  up  entirely  of  lines  from 
the  two  poems. ^ Commentators  on  Ecclesiastes  frequent- 
ly refer  to  Omar  or  Browning  either  for  comparison  or 
contrast,  while  many  scholars  feel  assured  Browning  had 
Omar's  potter  in  mind  when  he  praised  the  potter  v/ho 
shaped  him.  Even  though  the  study  of  these  three  men, 
so  different  and  yet  in  many  ways  so  alike,  is  not  new, 
it  is  at  least  interesting. 

The  paper  is  in  two  parts.  Part  I considers  C.  Method  of 

procedure. 

each  man  separately,  his  background,  the  opinions  of 
scholars  concerning  his  life-view,  and  in  the  cases  of 
Omar  and  Ecclesiastes,  the  authenticity  of  the  writ- 
ings. Then,  the  man's  attitude  toward  life  is  expressed 
in  his  own  words.  As  occasion  may  justify,  the  men  are 
compared  and  contrasted  with  comments  of  authorities  as 
well  as  of  the  present  writer.  Part  II  collects  the 
material  gathered  in  Part  I so  that  the  three  men's  at- 
titudes toward  life  as  a whole,  toward  God,  knowledge, 
pleasure,  love,  death,  and  immortality  are  considered 
in  close  proximity.  The  summary  covers  both  Part  I 
and  Part  II. 


1.  Omar  and  the  Rabbi. 
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II 

ECCLESIASTES 


The  general  opinion  of  Ecclesiastes  is  that  it  is  a.  Various 

opinions  about 

most  pessimistic,  reflecting  bitterness  of  spirit,  but  Ecclesiastes. 

when  one  really  begins  to  study  the  book  and  what  others 

have  said  about  it,  he  begins  to  realize  there  are  many 

conflicting  estimates  and  points  of  view.  Matthew  Arnold 

maintained  it  was  the  wisest  and  worst  understood  book 

in  the  Bible^and  Dr.  Martin  said,  "It  is  quite  beyond 

any  human  capacity  to  read  and  estimate  all  that  has  been 

written  upon  this  one  little  book."^  Heine  termed  it  "The 

Canticles  of  Scepticism";  Delitzach,  "The  Canticles  of  the 

Fear  of  God";  Renan  praised  it  as  the  only  charming  book 

that  a Jew  had  ever  written,  touching  our  grief  at  every 

point;  Frederick  the  Great  reckoned  it  a true  mirror  of 

princes  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
£ 

in  Scripture,  Gelimer,  the  Vandal  king,  led  in  chains 
in  the  triumph  of  Eelisarius,  walked  without  a tear  or 
sigh,  finding  a secret  consolation  in  the  oft-repeated 
phrase,  "Vanitas,  vanitatumi  omnia  vanitasl"  Jerome  read 
the  book  with  his  disciple,  Blaesilla,  that  he  might  per- 
suade  her  to  renounce  those  vanities  for  the  life  of  the 

1.  Moffatt,  Literary  Illustrations  to  Ecclesiastes  p.vii 

2.  The  Hew  Century  Bible,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes 
and  Sonc^of  Songs,  p.  2II-2I2 
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convent  at  Bethleham  while  Luther  found  in  it  a healthy 
Politica,  the  very  mirror  of  magistracy  and  active  life, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  monks  and  friars  whti>  op- 
posed him.  Thomas  a Kempis  took  its  wafoword  as  the  text 
of  DE  IMITATIONE  CHRISTI;  Pascal  found  in  it  the  echo  of 
restless  scepticism^  Tolstoy  considered  i-f  an  expression 
of  Epicurean  escape  from  the  terrible  plight  in  which  peo- 
ple find  themselves  as  they  awaken  to  the  fact  of  exis- 
2 

tance,  while  Morris  Jastraw  calleA.him  neither  a scoffer 

nor  a pessimist  but  "an  easy  going  dilltan-  dilettante 

who  unfolds  in  a series  of  charming,  witty,  and  loosely 

connected  causeries  his  view  of  life,  as  gained  by  long 

and  varied  experience."^  The  most  extreme  view  seems  to 

be  that  of  one  commentator  who  says  it  may  be  regarded  as 

a breviary  of  the  most  modern  materialism  and  of  extreme 

4 

licentiousness.  It  is  ojiite  evident  one  gets  out  of  it 

just  about  what  he  brings  to  it  in  life  experience  and 

philosophy.  It  is  not  a book  for  youth  but  is  written 

for  mature  minds,  St.  Jerome  saying  it  is  for  middle  aged 

people  while  Schopenhauer  believes  no  one  can  appreciate 

5 

it  until  he  is  at  least  seventy. 

1.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  Ecclesiastes,  p.9 

2.  Moffatt,  J.  Literary  Illustrations  to  Ecclesiastes.  P*2 

3. Jastrew,  M.,  A Gentle  Cynic. p.9 

4.  The  New  Century  Bible,  Prov.  Ec.  and  Song  of  Songs. p2I2 

5 . Eorbush,W.B . , Ecclesiastes  in  the  Metre  of  Omar.  p.IO 
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Y/hat  is  this  most  modern  book  of  the  Bible?1 2  The  b.  leaning  of 

Ecclesiastes ; 

meaning  of  Ecclesiastes  is  obscure.  In  our  Bibles  it  is  acceptance 

of  the  term 

translated  "preacher”  but  the  scholars  sre.  not  satisfied  ,TKohel eth" . 
v/ith  that  interpretation.  Some  believe  the  book  to  be  a 
careful  treatise , others , a collection  of  detached  reflec- 
tions, still  others,  a dialogue  after  thdmanner  of  Plato, 
and  finally  there  are  those  who  believe  it  to  be  a com- 
pilation from  various  hands. c Jastrow  has  hit  upon  a 
happy  solution  of  the  problem  in  his  GENTLE  CYNIC.  He 
thinks  most  of  the  book  was  written  by  one  man,  the  edi- 
tor putting  in  pious  comments  here  and  there,  writing  an 
introduction  and  conclusion,  thus  emphasizing  the  old 
Hebrew  fear  of  God.  By  deleting  these  verses,  Jastrow 
has  reduced  the  book  to  a consistent  philosophy  of  the 
vanity  of  life  sweetened  with  the  joy  of  living  happi- 
ly in  the  present.  The  Hebrew  name  given  to  the  book  is 
Koheleth,  a nom  de  plume.  It  is  a participial  form  of  a 
verb  meaning  ’to  call’  and  being  feminine  in  form  might 

mean  ’wisdom' . It  could  hardly  mean  ’king'  which  has  at 

3 

times  been  thought  the  meaning.  One  commentator  inter- 
prets it  "the  sort  of  person  who  addresses  an  assembly", 

4 

another,  "the  sort  of  person  who  speaks  for  the  assembly'.' 

Most  are  agreed  to  drop  all  discussion  and  simply  use  the 

1. Forbush,  W. , Ecclesiastes  in  the  Metre  of  Omar,  p.9 

2.  New  Century  Bible.  p.2I3 
3.IMd.  p.2I3 

4.Forbush,  W.  Ecclesiastes  in  the  Metre  of  Omar,  p.8 
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term  Koheleth  in  plave  of  any  translation.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  one  or  many  are  speaking,  the  view  of 
life  depicted  is  alive  and  vivid.  Man  is  burdened  by  the 
unintelligible  world  pressing  heavily  up:Dn  his  soul;  he  can 
not  solve  the  problem  of  the  Universe. 

The  date  of  the  book  is  equally  a matter  of  dispute,  C.  The  time  of 

writing  as  it 

ranging  over  nearly  a thousand  years  from  B.C. 900  to  B.C.  influenced 
j the  writer. 

70.  For  years  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Soloman, "the 

son  of  David,  king  in  Jefusalem"  wrote  it  , depicting  his 
own  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  his  search  after  wisdom  and 
his  experiences  with  many  concubines,  but  internal  evi- 
dence disproves  this.  Soloman  always  reigned  in  Jerusalem, 
so  why  should  the  writer  use  the  past  tense;  David  was  his 
only  predecessor,  so  why  should  he  say, "many  kings  before 
me."  The  historical  allusions  and  the  language  itself 
point  to  a later  period,  probably  about  the  last  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  or  the  first  part  of  the  second.  The 
years  following  the  death  of  Alexander  were  hard  for  the 
whole  East,  especially  for  Palestine.  She  was  the  apple 
of  discord,  possessed  by  the  Ptolemies  but  claimed  by  the 
Seleucidae,  while  within  she  was  apava  oppressed  by  edrrupt 
officials,  so  she  suffered  the  favages  of  war  and  the  un- 
certainties of  unstable  government • ^ Such  a background 

1.  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  p.7 

2.  International  Critical  Commentary,  Ecclesiastes .p . 62 
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seems  the  proper  setting  for  Koheleth’ s attitude  towards 
kings,  advising  men  to  say  nothing  against  the  king  lest 
it  come  to  his  ears  and  he  suffer,  his  seeing  of  injustice 
and  corruption,  unable  to  understand  or  to  change  condi- 
tions . 


Koheleth  sum*  up  his  own  philosophy  in  the  opening  d.  His 

life-view. 

chapter  of  his  book,  when  he  bemoans  the  monotony  of  re- 
petition in  nature  and  in  human  life.  There  seems  to  be 
no  progress  in  the  world  in  spite  of  continued  and  unin- 
terrupted activity.1  The  rivers  run  into  the  sea  and  yet 
the  sea  is  never  full:  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  see- 
ing nor  the  ear  with  hearing:  &hneration  success  genera- 
tion finding  no  new  thing  under  th©  sun:  that  which  has 
been  is  that  which  ever  shall  be:  man  lives  and  dies:  so 
'•what  gain  has  a man  of  all  his  toil,  which  he  toils  under 
the  sun."  Over  and  over  again  as  he  contemplates  the 
universe,  Koheleth  comes  to  the  conclusion,  "Vanity  of 
Vanities,  all  is  vanity  and  a chasing  after  the  wind." 

"What  gain  has  a man  of  all  his  toil, 

Which  he  toils  under  the  sun? 

Generation  comes  and  generation  goes. 

But  the  earth  remains  for  ever. 

The  sun  rises  and  the  sun  sets. 

And  to  his  rising  place  he  returns. 

Around  to  the  south  and  circling  to  the  north, 

Around  and  around  goes  the  wind. 

And  on  its  circuits  the  wind  returns. 


I.Jastrow,  M.  A Gentle  Cynic,  p.  121 
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All  streams  flow  into  the  sea. 

But  the  sea  is  no#  full. 

To  the  plave  whither  the  streams  flow. 

From  there  they  flow  back  again. 

Everything  is  wearyed, 

Beyond  human  utterance. 

Beyond  sight  and  hearing. 

What  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be; 

And  what  has  happened  is  that  which  shall  happen. 
So  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

If  something  occurs  of  which  one  says, "See,  this 
is  new"-  ages  before  us  it  has  already  happened. 
Former  oceurances  are  not  recorded,  and  later  occur- 
cences  also  shall  not  be  remembered  by  the  ages  that 
are  to  come. "I 


In  his  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Universe 
he  thinks  of  God  as  a supreme  being  who  mocks  mankind, 
putting  "eternity"  in  his  heart,  making  him  long  to  grasp 
the  unintelligible  and  forever  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  understand.  "It  is  a sorry  business  which  God  has 
given  the  children  of  men  for  their  affliction,"^  making 
it  in  vain  to  eve«  try  to  achieve  knowledge.  God  is  in- 
scrutable, holding  man  in  a net  of  fate,  evil  chance 
overtaking  him  when  he  least  expects  it  and  apparently 
least  deserves  it.  There  is  no  justice  for  the  evil  pros- 
per while  the  good  suffer. 

"And  again  I experienced  under  the  sun  that 
The  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 

For  the  battle  to  the  strong; 

Wise  men  lack  an  income, 

Prophets  do  not  possess  riches, 

And  the  learned  lack  wealth, 

But  time  and  chance  overtake  them  all. 


1. Jastrow,  M.  A Gentle  Cynic,  Translation  of  Ecclesiastes  p. 201-2 

2.  Ibid,  p .203 
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Furthermore,  man  does  not  know  his  time.  As 
fish  are  caught  in  a net,  and  as  birds  are  trap- 
ped, so  the  children  of  men  are  trapped  at  an  un- 
lucky moment,  when  (evil)  comes  upon  them."-1 2 3- 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  relieve  the  oppressed  or  to  try  to 

improve  corruption  because  God  has  foreordained  all  things 

to  put  fear  into  man's  heart  and  who  can  make  straight 

what  he  has  intended  to  be  crooked? 

"Do  not  say,  why  is  it  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these,  for  it  is  not  out  of  wis- 
dom tha.t  thou  puttest  this  question.  Consider 
the  work  of  God,  for  who  is  able  to  straighten  out 
what  he  has  made  crooked?  Therefore,  in  the  day 
of  prosperity,  have  a good  time;  and  when  the  day 
of  adversity  comes,  remember  tte.  t God  has  made 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  man^to  find  out  anything  of  what 
is  to  come  after. 

Moreover,  God  is  afar  off  apparently  wholly  uninterested  in 
mankind;  it  is  well  to  go  to  the  house  of  worship  but  not 
to  expect  much  from  one's  prayers. 

"Observe  thy  pilgrimages  to  the  house  of  God 
but  draw  nigh  to  hear,  rather  than  to  have  fools 
offer  a sacrifice,  for  they  do  not  know  enough 
to  do  any  harm. 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  be  not  led 
hastily  to  utter  a word  before  God,  for  God  is 
in  heaven  and  thou  art  upon  earth.  Therefore, 
let  thy  words  be  few."^ 


He  turns  to  madness  and  folly  for  satisfaction  and  then 
decides  that  after  all  perhaps  wisdom  is  better  to  pursue, 
but,  what  is  the  use  of  being  wise  when  death  ends  all? 


1.  Jastrow,  M.,  A Gentle  Cynic,  Translation  of  Ecclesiastes, 
p.  232. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  223-224. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  216. 
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"And  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  wisdom 
has  an  advantage  over  folly,  in  so  far  as  light 
is  better  than  darkness.  But  then  I realized 
that  there  is  one  and  the  same  fate  for  all; 
and  I reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  fool  will 
overtake  me  also . Why  then  should  I be  over- 
wise?  So  I concluded  - this,  also,  is  vanity. 
For  og  the  wise  man,  as  of  the  fool,  there  is 
no  permanent  record,  inasmuch  as  in  the  days 
to  come  everything  is  forgotten.  And  (see) 
how  the  wise  man  dies  just  as  the  f©oli"I 


He  thinks  perhaps  there  may  be  satisfaction  in  riches 
but  he  finds  one  is  never  satisfied;  his  neighbor  always 
has  more  and  the  canker  of  envy  eats  into  his  soul.  The$i, 
too,  as  one's  v/ealth  increases,  his  obligations  also  in- 
crease; his  establishment  becomes  larger;  his  retainers 
become  more  numerous;  his  indulgences  impair  his  health. 
Life  is  even  less  worth  living  than  it  was  formerly.  The 
thought  of  death  is  unbearable  to  the  man  of  v/ealth  for 
he  cannot  take  his  treasure  with  him  and  his  son  to  whom 
he  may  leave  it  may  be  a waster  . If  he  has  no  son,  death 
is  still  more  unbearable  because  then  no  one  knows  who 
will  squander  the  hard  earned  riches. 

"He  v/ho  loves  silver  wrill  never  have  enough 

silver 

and  he  who  loves  a big  pile,  will  have  no 

profit  (of  it)- 

surely  this  is  vanity. 

With  the  increase  of  goods,  its  participants 

increase ; 

And  what  advantage  is  it  to  s#s  owner  except 

to  look  at  it?' 


I.  Jastrow,  M.  A Gentle  Cynic,  Translation  of  Ecclesiastes 
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Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  laborer,  whether  he 
has  eaten  little  or  much, 
hut  the  satiety  of  the^ich  does  not  permit  him 
to  sleep. 

I A sore  evil  that  I have  seen  under  the  sun,  is 

» riches  hoarded  by  the  owner,  and  when  that  fortune 

is  lost  through  a bad  venture,  the  son  begotten  by 
him  has  nothing.  He  cannot  carry  anything  that  he 
has  acquired  by  his  toil  away  with  him.  Surely 
this  as  a sore  evil,  that  just  as  he  came,  so  he 
goes.  Therefore  what  profit  is  it  to  him  that  he 
toils  for  the  wind  and  that  he  spends  all  his  days 
in  saving  and  in  constant  worry  and  sickness  and 
distress . ** I 

In  spite  of  this  seeming  disgust  with  labor,  he  believes 
the  laboring  man  is  the  only  one  who  really  enjoys  life 
fcr  to  him  sleep  is  sweet. 


Even  in  pleasure  he  finds  merely  a chasing  after  wind; 
his  most  unfortunate  experiences  evidently  coming  from 
woman.  Som^commentators  think  he  must  have  been  a bach- 
elor or  one  painfully  disillusioned  in  marriage  for  in 
bitterness  of  spirit  he  says, 

" "And  I (also)  found  out  that  more  bitter  than 

death  is  a woman  whose  mind  is  (all)  snares  and 
nets,  aid  whose  hands  are  fetters.  There  is  some- 
thing else  which  I sought  but  never  found.  Arnang  a 
thousand,  I did  find  a real  man,  but  never  a decent 
woman  among  all  these. "2 

Of  all  vain  things  to  him,  woman  is  the  most  vain  and 
empty. 


In  his  most  pessimistic  mood,  he  looks  at  life  , 


1.  Jastrow,  M.  A Gentle  Cynic,  Translation  off  Ecclesiastes 

p.  218-219 

2.  Ibid,  p.226 
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questioning  the  worthwhileness  of  struggling  against  op- 
pression; death,  indeed, seems  preferable  to  life. 

"And  once  more  I considered  all  the  oppres- 
sions practiced  under  the  sun,  and  Oh,  the  tears 
of  the  oppressed  without  any  one  to  console 
them,  and  the  violence  of  their  oppressors  with 
no  comforter  in  sight'.  And  I praised  those  long 
since  dead  more  than  those  still  living;  and 
better  than  both  is  the  one  that  has  not  yet 
been  born,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  seen  the  evil 
happening  under  the  sun.  "I 

After  all  men  are  as  beasts;  both  come  to  the  same  end. 

"And  futhermore,  I saw  under  the  sun  in  the 
place  of  justice  wickedness,  and  where  the  right- 
eous should  have  been  the  wicked  was.  (And)  I 
reflected  that  God  (permits)  in  the  case  of  child- 
ren of  men  to  test  them  ard  to  show  that  they 
are  - beasts.  Eor  the  fate  of  the  children  of 
men  and  the  fate  of  the  beast  is  the  same.  &s 
this  one  dies,  so  is  the  death  of  that,  and  there 
is  the  same  spirit  to  all.  Man  has  no  advantage 
over  the  beast,  for  all  is  vanity.  All  go  to 
one  place.  All  are  of  the  dust  and  all  return 
to  dust.  Who  knows  whether  the  spirit  of  the 
children  of  men  mounts  up  and  the  spirit  of  thd 
beast  goes  down? "2 

"Since  there  is  a common  fate  to  all,  to 
the  righteous  and  to  the  y/icked,  to  the  good 

and  to  the  bad, as  to  the  virtuous  so 

to  the  sinner,  - this  is  the  worst  evil 

among  all  the  things  that  happen  under  the  sun, 
that  thereshould  be  one  fate  to  all,  and  that 
the  mind  of  the  children  of  men  is  full  of  evil 
and  of  foolish  thoughts  while  they  live  and 
after  that-to  the  dead(they  go)'.' 3 

Like  most  people  who  enjoy  pessimistic  moods  Koheleth 
nevertheless  prefers  life  to  death  saying, 

"Yet  there  is  at  least  some  assurance  to  the  one 
who  is  classed  with  the  living,  for  as  a living 

1.  Jastrow,  M.  A Gentle  Cynic,  A Translation  of  Esslesiastes 

p .213 

2.  Ibid.  P .212 
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dog,  lie  is  better  off  than  a dead  lion.  Since 
the  living  (at  least)  know  that  they  will  die, 
whereas  the  dead  know  absolutely  nothing.  Nor  is 
there  any  remembrance  of  them,  for  their  memory 
is  forgotten.  Aye,  their  love  as  their  hate  and 
jealousy  is  utterly  lost,  and  they  have  no  fur- 
ther share  forever  in  all  that  happens  under  the 
sun . "I 

In  fact  he  sees  eternity  as  absolute  darkness,  annihila- 
tion. 


However, the  above  is  only  one  side  of  Koheleth’s  na- 
ture for  with  all  these  dark  pictures  brought  out  by  his 
vain  searching  after  wisdom  we  find  a joyous  refrain 
breaking  out  over  and  over  again  with  here  and  there  bits 
of  worldly  philosophy  thrown  in.  After  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  after  one  has  labored  a life  time  to  accumulate 
riches,  he  must  depart  from  life  as  naked  as  he  came  into 
life,  and  that  all  his  days  are  darkness,  sore  vexed  with 
sickness  and  wrath,  he  comes  to  this  happy  conclusion. 

"Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  thing  that  is 
good  $nd  proper  is  to  eat,  drink,  and  to  have  a 
good  time  with  all  one’s  toil  under  the  sun  during 
the  span  of  life  which  God  has  allotted  to  one,  for 
that  is  his  portion.  Every  man  to  whom  God  has 
given  riches  and  possessions  and  who  has  also  the 
power  to  enjoy  it  and  to  take  his  portion  and  to 
be  happy  in  his  toil  - this  is  the  gift  of  God. 

For  he  should  remember  that  life  is  short  and  that 
God  approves  of  joy. "2 

And  again  after  seeing  the  righteous  suffer  while  the  wick- 
ed prosper,  his  buoyant  spirit  breaks  forth. 


1.  Jastrow,  M.  A Gentle  Cynic,  A Translation  of  Ecclesiastes 

p.  231 

2.  Ibid.  p.  219 
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"Therefore  go,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy, 

And  drink  thy  wine  with  a merry  heart, 

For  God  has  already  given  his  approval  to 
thy  deeds . 

At  all  times  be  thy  garments  white. 

And  let  oil  not  be  lacking  for  thy  head. 

Enjoy  life  with  the  woman  of  thy  love. 

All  the  days  of  thy  vain  life, 

Which  God  has  given  thee  under  the  sun, 
for  that  id  thy  portion  in  life,  and  the  compensa- 
tion for  thy  toil  under  the  sun.  Whatever  thou 
canst  afford  with  thy  substance  do,  for  there  is 
no  activity,  or  reckoning,  or  knowledge,  and  no 
wisdom  in  Sheol,  whither  thou  goest."I 

He  pfetends  to  hate  life  at  times  but  that  is  only  a mood, 

for  we  hear  him  singing  to  youth,  "Light  is  sweet",  giving 

some  advice  on  how  to  enjoy  life.  Then  follows  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  descriptions  of  old  age  and  death  that  is  to 

be  found  in  all  literature. 

Light  is  sweet, 

And  it  is  pleasant  for  the  eyes  to  see  the  sun. 
Though  a man  live  many  years, 

Let  him  be  happy  throughout. 

And  remember  the  days  of  darkness, 

For  they  will  be  many. 

Whatever  is  coming  is  vanity. 

Rejoice,  0 young  man  in  thy  youth, 

And  be  happy  in  the  days  of  thy  ypung  vigor  I 
And  follow  the  inclinations  of  thy  mind, 

And  the  sight  of  thine  eyes! 

Put  away  trouble  from  thy  ijiind , 

Before  the  evil  days  come  on, 

And  theXyears  approach  of  'which  thou  shalt  say, 

'I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.’ 

Before  the  sun  is  darkened  and  the  clouds 
return  after  the  rain, 

The  day  when  the  guardians  of  the  house  tremble, 
And  the  strong  men  are  bent. 

And  the  grinding  maidens  cease  for  they  are  few; 
And  the  peering  ladies  (who  look  out)  through 
the  windows  grow  dim. 


I.  Jastfow,  M.  A Gentle  Cynic,  A Translation  cf  Ecclesiastes 
P.  231 
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And  the  doors  are  closed  to  the  street. 

When  the  sound  of  the  mill  is  low. 

And  one  rises  at  the  twittering  of  the  birds; 

And  all  the  daughters  of  song  lie  prostrate. 

One  is  afraid  of  a height, 

And  terror  is  on  the  road. 

And  the  almond  tree  blossoms, 

And  the  grasshopper  is  burdensome. 

And  the  caper  berry  becomes  ineffectual. 

Before  the  silver  cord  is  snapped 
And  the  golden  bowl  is  broken. 

And  the  jar  is  shattered  at  the  spring, 

And  the  wheel  is  broken  at  the  cistern. 

When  man  goes  to  his  eternal  house; 

And  the  waiters  go  about  the  street. 

And  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was. 

All  is  vanity.”" 

His  years  of  life  have  taught  him  moderate  enjoyment  in  all 
things;  not  to  labor  for  mere  possession,  but  to  enjoy 
possession;  to  rejoice  in  one*s  youth,  but  to  prepare  for 
old  age;  not  to  try  to  change  the  world,  but  to  enjoy  it 
while  one  is  here,  because  the  hereafter  is  all  unknown. 

For  a man  living  in  a war-torn  country,  among  people  who 
had  vague  ideas  of  God  and  eternity,  his  view  of  life  is  not 
pessimistic  nor  is  it  licentious;  it  is,  rather,  wholesome- 
ly practical. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Luther  felt  Koheleth  led  E.  Estimates 

of 

him  from  the  monastery  while  Jerome  was  equally  sure  it  led  Koheleth. 
to  the  monastery;  how  Pascal  found  scepticism  and  Tolstoy 
Epicureanism;  one  may  find  whatever  he  brings  to  the  book. 

"Koheleth,”  says  Genung,  "instead  of  waiting  for  heaven,  or 
getting  it  built  on  some  crude,  sensual  plan,  is  making 

1.  Jastrow,  M.,  A Gentle  Cynic,  A Translation  of  Ecclesiastes, 
p.  237-240. 
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heaven  every  day,  secreting  it  , as  it  were."t  Havelock  Ellis 
makes  this  comment.  "The  thing  that  has  been  is  the  thing 
that  will  be  again;  if  we  realize  that,  we  may  av&id  many  of 
the  disillusions,  miseries,  and  anxieties  that  forever  accom- 
pany the  throes  of  new  birth.  Set  your  shoulder  joyously  to 
the  world’s  wheel;  you  may  spare  yourself  some  unhappiness, 
if,  beforehand,  you  slip  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  beneath 
your  arm." 

1.  Forbush,  W . .Ecclesiastes  in  the  Metre  of  Omar,  p.]3 

2.  NBw  Century  Bible,  p.224 
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OMAR  KHAYYAM 


It  seems  perfectly  natural  to  turn  from  Koheleth  a.  Comparison 

between 

to  Omar  Khayyam  because  the  two  men,  separated  by  cen-  Koheleth  and 

Omar. 

turies  are  nevertheless  much  the  same  in  spirit,  forever 
seeking,  never  finding,  although  Omar  seems  the  more  des- 
pondent and  consequently  the  more  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  the  present.  William  B.  Forbush  believes  the 
Persian  Omar  offers  the  closest  analogies  to  this  Hebrew 
poet  philosopher:  both  study  life,  "the  things  that  are 
done  under  the  sun";  each  has  the  view,  not  of  the  ideal- 
ist, smiling,  vague  and  voluble,  but  of  those  who  will 
not  blink  nor  be  blind,  who  care  nothing  for  tradition  or 
authority.^  Whinfield,  a student  of  Omar,  compares  them 
thus,  "The  manner  in  which  the  serious  Hebrew  handles 
these  matters  is  very  different  from  the  levity  and  flip- 
pancy of  the  volatile  Persian  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  Ecclesiast  and  Omar  resemble  one  another  in  the 

double  and  contradictary  nature  of  their  practical  condu- 
it 

sions."  Over  and  over  again  the  commentators  on  Ecclesias- 

1.  Forbush,  W.  B.,  Ecclesiastes  in  the  Metre  of  Omar,  p.  6. 

2.  Dole,  H.  H.,  Rubaiiy&t  of  Omar  Khayyam,  p.  440. 
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tes  refer  to  Omar  as  the  best  interpreter  of  certain  pas- 
sages and  yet  Koheleth*s  position  is  considered  inter- 
mediate in  relation  to  solving  the  world  problem  which 
Reason  finds  itself  impotent  to  solve,  while  Omar  has 
yielded  to  fatalism,1  Andrew  Lang  in  his  appreciation  of 
Omar  has  aptly  given  the  reason  why  both  are  appreciated 
today.  HThe  great  charm  of  all  ancient  literature,  one 
often  thinks,  is  the  finding  ourselves  in  the  past.  It 
is  as  if  the  fable  of  repeated  and  recurring  lives  were 
true;  as  if  in  the  faith,  or  unbelief,  or  merriment,  or 
despair,  or  courage,  or  cowardice  of  men  long  dead,  we 
heard  the  echoes  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  beating  of 
hearts  that  were  once  our  own."  Then  in  speaking  of  Omar 
Khayyam  he  says,  "This  may  explain,  in  part,  the  popular- 
ity today  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  Poet-Astronomer  of  Persia. 

• ...  He  lived  in  the  Ages  of  Faith  — Faith,  Christian 
or  Moslem  --  and  lo,  he  says  after  the  Greeks  all  that  the 
Greeks  said  of  saddest:  the  most  resigned  reflections  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  rise  to  his  lips,  and  he  repeats  long  be- 
fore our  day,  the  words  of  melancholy  or  of  tolerance 
which  now  are  most  commonplace.  That  is  why  we  listen,  be 
cause  the  familiar  sayings  come  on  the  wings  of  a strange 
music  from  a strange  place  — from  the  lips  of  Omar,  from 

1.  Dole,  N.  H.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Intro,  p.  lxviii 
Plumtre*s  criticism. 
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the  City  of  the  Desert."1 2 3 4 5 

As  Koheleth  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  va-  B.  Various 

opinions 

rious  individuals,  so  Omar  has  been  called  everything  about  Omar, 

from  debauchee  to  saint.  J.  B.  Nichols,  a careful  stu- 
dent of  Omar  insists  he  was  a Sufi;  his  addresses  to  his 
mistress  being  in  reality  prayers  to  the  Divinity,  intoxi- 
cation of  the  wine  cup,  absorption  into  divine  contempla- 

p 

tion.  Garner,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  he  drank 

wine  as  he  sang  of  it  and  his  morals  Y/ere  little,  if  at 

all,  in  advance  of  his  age  and  country.  He  v/as  a skeptic 

regarding  creeds,  tearing  down  yet  offering  nothing  better, 

an  agnostic  and  a scoffer.  His  wine,  women  and  song  were 

real.*"  Professor  Cowell,  who  introduces  Fitzgerald  to 

Omar’s  poetry,  takes  still  another  point  of  view.  "He 

turns  in  these  oxuatrains  from  his  science  and  astronomy  to 

drown  thought  in  the  passing  moments’  pleasures;  he  seems 

to  forget  his  better  self  in  his  temporary  Epicurean  dis- 
4 

guise."  Charles  Pickering  makes  him  the  mouth-piece  of 

5 

modern  pessimism,  while  Charles  Swinburne  believes  he  ap- 
peals to  the  modern  admirers  because  he  gives  utterance  to 
their  own  "half-melancholy,  half- jocular , but  wholly  serene 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Foreword 
by  Talcott  Williams,  p.  1. 

2.  Dole,  N.  H.,  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Intro.,  p.  ixv. 

3.  Garner,  J.  L.,  The  Stanzas  of  Omar  Khayyam,  p.  1. 

4.  Dole,  N.  H.,  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayydm,  Intro,  xxiii. 

5.  Ibid.,  Intro,  xxix. 
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and  trustful  views  of  life  and  of  the  future.”1 * 3 4  Tal- 
cott  Williams  fails  to  see  the  longing,  questing  heart 
when  he  has  Omar  see^life  as  simple  as  its  passions  and 
the  astronomer  himself  with  naught  "between  his  eyes  and 

the  stars  "but  the  clear  air,  and  "between  man  and  maid  "but 

. ''  2 
desire • 

Much  of  the  above  interpretation  is  due  to  the  in-  C.  His  life 

and  times 

dividual  dispositions  of  the  writers  and  to  lack  of  under-  as  they 

influenced 

standing  as  to  who  and  what  Omar  Khayyam  really  was.  Of  his  point 

of  view. 

all  the  critics  of  Omar  J.  K.  M.  Shirazi  seems  most  fa- 
miliar with  Persian  history  and  language.  While  many  be- 
lieve "Khayydm”  to  be  a trade  name,  meaning  ”Tent-maker ” , 
taken  from  Omar's  and  his  father's  trade, u Shirazi  says 
it  is  an  old  family  name  from  the  Arabic,  Omar's  ances- 
tors having  been  Arabs  who  gave  up  the  nomadic  life, 
settling  in  Persia.  Had  his  father  been  a tent-maker, 
the  son  would  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  un- 
der the  great  teachers  and  while  Omar  is  mentioned  by  an 
historian  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  a teacher,  philoso- 
pher, mathematician,  astronomer,  and  author  of  incompar- 
able verses,  there  is  no  mention  of  him  as  a tent-maker.^ 

Garner  considers  it  merely  a pseudonym.5  In  any  case, 

1.  Dole,  N.  H.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyajn,  Intro,  cxxiv. 

2*  Fitzgerald,  E.,  The  Rub^iydt  of  Omar  Khayydm,  Foreword 
by  Talcott  Williams,  p.  xx. 

3.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  p.  53. 

4.  Life  of  Omar  Al-Khayydm,  p.  62. 

5.  The  Stanzas  of  Omar  Khayydm,  2nd  edition,  p.  18. 
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Omar  uses  it  in  a whimsical  quatrain* 

"Khayyam,  who  stitched  the  tents  of  science 
Has  fallen  in  Grief* s furnace  and  been  suddenly 
"burned. 

The  shears  of  Fate  have  cut  the  tent  ropes 
of  his  life. 

And  the  broker  of  Hope,  has  sold  him  for 
nothing. 

Born  at  Naishapur,  Persia,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
Eleventh  century  he  had  much  the  same  experience  as  Ko- 
heleth,  living  in  a small  country,  the  prey  of  surround- 
ing states.  "Through  all  the  lands  that  Omar  knew,  no 
city  was  safe,  no  man  dwelt  secure  and  no  delicate  woman 
slept  unaware  of  the  hideous  slavery  into  which  she  might 
be  swept  on  the  morrow  tending  some  Tartar  camp.  Omar 
could  but  seek,  as  Plato  once  advised,  some  convenient 
door-way  during  the  pitiless  rain  and  watch  like  a specta- 
tor the  misery  of  passing  humanity  in  the  world’s  open 

O 

street  swept  by  the  storm  of  war."  Because  of  his  reli- 
gious and  political  enemies  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
move  from  place  to  place  until  his  friend  Nizam  ul  Mulk 

made  it  possible  for  him  to  settle  down  in  his  birthplace, 

3 

where  he  became  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day.  He  be- 
longed to  a Mohammedan  country  whose  people  had  been 
taught  complete  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  all  things 
being  ordained  of  Allah.  Determined,  almost  defiant,  at 

1.  Dole,  N.  H.,  Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Intro,  p.  cxxxix. 

2.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  RubAiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Foreword  by 
Talcott  Williams,  p.  xviii. 

3.  Shirazi,  J.  K.  M.,  Life  of  Omar  Al-Khayyam,  p.  58. 
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times,  in  his  quest  for  the  unknown  he  was  again  and  a- 
gain  thrown  into  despair  of  understanding  God  and  the 
Universe,  his  agnosticism  always  modified  by  Mohammedan- 
ism. His  religion  taught  him  Paradise  would  satisfy  all 
the  longings  of  the  flesh:  his  scientific  mind  could  not 
grasp  the  unknown  future,  so  he  sought  forgetfulness  in 
the  present  delight  of  the  senses.1  As  in  Koheleth  there 
is  the  constant  conflict  of  soul,  at  one  moment  the  baf- 
fled philosopher  searching  for  truth,  defiantly  demand- 
ing explanation  of  the  unknown,  the  next  drowning  in  the 
wine  cup  the  pain  of  a limited  knowledge. 

"Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  fre- 
quent 

Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great 
argument 

About  it  and  about;  but  evermore 

Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in 
I went. 

With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I 
sow. 

And  with  mine  own  hand  wrought  to 
make  it  grow; 

And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I 
reap 1 d 

" I came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I 

go. " 

Into  this  Universe,  and  Why  not 
knowing 

Nor  Whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly 
flowing; 

And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the 
Waste , 

1.  Shirazi , J . K.  M. , Life  of  Omar  Al-Khayyam,  p.  77. 
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I know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blow- 
ing. 

Up  from  Earth’s  Centre  through  the 
Seventh  Gate 

I rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn 
sate, 

And  many  a Knot  unravel ’d  by  the 
Road; 

But  not  the  Master-knot  of  Human 
Pate  • 

There  was  the  Door  to  which  I found 
no  Key; 

There  was  the  Veil  through  which  I 
might  not  see; 

Some  little  talk  awhile  of  ME  and 
THEE 

There  was  ---  and  then  no  more  of 
THEE  and  LIE. 

Then  to  the  Lip  of  this  poor  earthen 
Urn 

I lean’d,  the  Secret  of  my  Life  to 
learn; 

And  Lip  to  Lip  it  murmur’d  

"While  you  live, 

Drinkl  for,  once  dead,  you  never 

shall  return.""1 

That  he  was  a common  debauchee  is  inconceivable  because 

his  religion  forbade  all  intoxicating  liquors.  To  be 

sure  he  defied  his  religion  often  in  his  verses,  mocking 

Allah  and  his  priests,  and  although  he  indulged,  it  must 

have  been  moderately  else  in  his  old  age  he  never  could 

have  held  the  place  of  honored  teacher,  respected  by  his 

colleagues  and  beloved  by  his  disciples.  As  he  \Aratched 

man’s  inhumanity  to  man,  and  God's  apparent  unconcern,  he 

could  not  reconcile  his  religious  teachings  with  his  science. 

, t 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Stanzas  xxvii, 
xxviii,  xxix,  xxxi,  xxxii,  xxxv. 
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In  the  Koran  God  is  omnipotent,  cruel,  unfeeling,  ready 
to  visit  with  punishment  the  miserable  beings  for  whose 
existence  He  is  Himself  responsible.  The  Creator  of  Good 
and  Evil,  He  puts  sin  in  the  way  of  mankind,  makes  man 
weak  and  then  punishes  him.1 2  It  was  such  a background 
that  called  forth  that  defiant  cry. 

"What I out  of  senseless  Nothing  to 
provoke 

A conscious  Something  to  resent  the 
yoke 

Of  unpermitted  Pleasure,  under  pain 

Of  Everlasting  Penalties,  if  broke J 

Whatl  from  V\is  helpless  Creature  be 
repaid 

Pure  God  for  what  he  lent  him  dross- 
allay'd  

Sue  for  a Debt  we  never  did  con- 
tract 

And  cannot  answer  Oh  the  sorry 
trade l 

Oh  Thou,  who  didst  with  pitfall  and 
with  gin 

Beset  the  Road  I was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestin’d  Evil 
round 

Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  Pal  1 to 
Sin!. 

Oh  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth 
didst  make. 

And  ev’n  with  Paradise  devise  the 
Snake: 

For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face 
of  Man 

Is  blacken’d  ---  Man’s  forgiveness  give 
- — and  take l 

1.  Shirazi,  J • K.  M.,  Life  of  Omar  Al-Khayyam.  p.  85. 

2.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayydm^S^anzas 
LXXVIII-LXXXI , inclusive. 
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There  have  been  many  who  have  tried  to  translate  d.  Translations 

and 

Omar  not  only  into  English,  but  into  various  other  lan-  Manuscripts* 
guages*  In  fact,  no  other  book  save  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  so  many  languages  and  passed  through  so 
many  editions.  Of  all  the  English  translations,  and 
there  are  many,  that  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  has  never  been 
surpassed.  "A  translation  pure  and  simple  it  is  not,  but 
a translation  in  the  most  classic  sense  of  the  term  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  It  is  the  work  of  a poet  inspired  by  the 
work  of  a poet;  not  a copy,  but  a reproduction;  not  a 
translation,  but  the  redelivery  of  a poetic  inspiration.""^ 

McCarthy  in  his  translation  has  four  hundred  sixty-six 
quatrains,  and  Whinfield  five  hundred  while  Fitzgerald  has 
only  one  hundred  one,  but  Fitzgerald  seems  to  have  expressed 
in  his  fewer  quatrains  all  that  is  best  in  the  others.  A- 
gain  we  have  to  compare  Omar  and  Koheleth.  The  manuscripts 
of  Omar  are  so  rare  and  have  been  so  mutilated  and  anno- 
tated it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  is  his  and 
what  is  not.  One  of  the  finest  manuscripts  is  in  Calcutta 
andhas  affixed  this  quatrain  supposed  to  have  been  given 
to  Omar's  mother  when  he  appeared  to  her  after  his  death. 

"Oh,  Thou  who  burnist  in  Heart  of  those 
who  burn 

In  Hell,  whose  fires  thyself  shall  feed 
in  turn; 

1.  Nichols,  H.  £>.,  Some  Sidelights  on  Edward  Fitzgerald's 
poem,  p.  5. 


26. 


How  long  be  crying,  'Mercy  on  them,  Godi1 
Why,  who  art  Thou  to  teach  and  He 
to  learn. 

Very  evidently  this  is  an  addition  and  there  are  doubt- 
less many  more.  It,  therefore,  seems  wisest  to  select 
only  the  best  and  ascribe  them  to  Omar.  Each  quatrain 
is  a perfect  gem  in  itself,  as  someone  has  said,  "a  per- 
fect pearl  in  a string  of  pearls;"  having  nothing  neces- 
sarily in  common  with  what  proceeds  or  follows  save, in 
the  Persian,  they  must  come  in  alphabetical  order.  It  is 
generally  believed  they  were  written  at  various  times,  in 
various  moods  from  youth  to  old  age;  gay  and  grave,  hope 
and  despair,  follow  in  rapid  succession  as,  in  fact,  they 
do  in  life  itself. 

We  can  imagine  the  scientist,  expert  in  reading  the  E.  His 

life- view. 

stars,  the  man  delighting  in  solving  algebraic  problems, 
trying  to  solve  the  most  baffling  of  all  problems,  that  of 
life  itself.  He  tries  to  find  God,  feeling  there  must  be 
some  divine  force  in  the  Universe  and  yet  life  is  so  brief, 
true  and  false  so  hard  to  distinguish,  one  almost  catches 
a glimpse  of  Him  only  to  find  darkness,  which  God,  Himself 
contrives.  Ohl  What's  the  usei  Today  you  are  you;  tomor- 
row you  shall  be  you  no  more,  so 

"Waste  not  your  Hour,  nor  in  the  vain 
pursuit 

1.  Dole,  N.  H.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Intro.  CXLVII. 
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Of  This  and  Thatjendeavour  and  dis- 
pute; 

Better  be  jocund  with  the  fruitful 
Grape 

Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter, 

Fruit. 

The  wine  brings  only  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his 

problem  for  we  hear  him  again  trying  to  understand  God's 

• relation  to  man.  He  thinks  of  God  as  the  "Master  of  the 

ShowM  and  mankind  "a  moving  row  of  magic  Shadow-shapes 

that  come  and  go",  or 

"But  helpless  Pieces  of  the  Game  He 
plays 

Upon  his  Chequer-board  of  Nights  and 
Days: 

Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks, 
an  d slays. 

And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet 
lays  • 

The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes 
Noes , 

But  Here  or  There  as  strikes  the  Player 
goes; 

And  He  that  toss' d you  down  into 
the  Field, 

He  knows  aboutoit  all  — HE  knows  -- 
HE  knows ! 

At  another  time  he  thinks  of  God  as  the  potter  shaping 

the  clay.  Does  not  the  story  tell  "Of  such  a clod  of 

3 

saturated  earth  cast  by  the  Maker  into  Human  mould!" 

He  hears  some  anguished  soul  murmur  "Gently,  Brother, 

gently  pray."^  As  he  looks  at  mankind,  misshapen  often 

, 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  RubaiydTt  of  Omar  Khayydm,  Stanza  LIV. 

2.  Ibid.,  Stanzas  LXIX,  LXX* 

3.  Ibid.,  Stanza  XXXVIII. 

4.  Ibid.,  Stanza  XXXVII. 
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in  "body  and  soul,  crushed  "by  misfortune,  helpless  in  the 
face  of  great  calamities,  suffering  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  he  imagines  the  pots  talking. 

"Said  one  among  them  "Surely  not 

in  vain 

My  substance  of  the  common  Earth 
was  ta’en 

And  to  this  Figure  moulded,  to  be 
broke , 

Or  trampled  back  to  shapeless  Earth 
again. " 

Then  said  a Second  "Ne*er  a pee- 

vish Boy 

Would  break  the  Bowl  from  which  he 
drank  in  joy; 

And  He  that  with  his  hand  the  Ves- 
sel made 

Will  surely  not  in  after  Wrath  destroy." 

After  a momentary  silence  spake 

Some  Vessel  of  a more  ungainly  make; 

"They  sneer  at  me  for  leaning  all 
awry; 

What l did  the  Hand  then  of  the  Potter 
shake?" 

"Why,"  said  another,  "Some  there 
are  who  tell 

Of  one  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to 
Hell 

The  luckless  Pots  he  marr*d  in  mak- 
ing   Pishi 

Hefs  a Good  Fellow,  and  * twill  all  be 
well.""1 

He  seeks  God  in  the  temple  only  to  find  cold  ritual  and 

hypocrisy.  Ohl  better  to  catch  one  flash  of  Him  in  the 

o 

tavern  than  to  lose  him  outright  in  the  temple.*'  (By 
tavern  is  not  meant  the  Occidental  drinking  house,  but 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubi,iydt  of  Omar  Khayydm  ^Stanzas 
LXXXIV,  LXXXV,  LXXXVI , LXXXVIII. 

2.  Ibid,,  Stanza  LXXVII. 
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the  Oriental  rose  garden,  where  beauty  is  supreme.) 
Sometimes  he  falls  into  deepest  despair,  feeling  Fate  is 
all  powerful  and  mankind  utterly  helpless,  therefore 
drink  and  forget. 

"The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  hav- 
ing writ, 

Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor 
Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a 
Line, 

Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a Word 
of  it  • 

And  that  inverted  Bowl  they  call  the 

Sky, 

Whereunder  crawling  coop'd  we  live 
and  die, 

Lift  not  your  hands  to  I_t  for  help 

for  it 

As  impotently  moves  as  you  or  I. 

With  Earth's  first  Clay  They  did  the 
Last  Man  knead, 

And  there  of  the  Last  Harvest  sow’d 
the  Seed: 

And  the  first  Morning  of  Creation 
wrote 

What  the  Last  Dawn  of  Reckoning 
shall  read. 

YESTERDAY  This  Day's  Madness  did 
prepare; 

TO-MORROW'S  Silence,  Triumph,  or 
Despair: 

Drink!  for  you  know  not  whence 
you  came,  nor  why: 

Drink!  for  you  know  not  why  you  go, 

. nor  where. h1 


He  can  predict  where  certain  stars  will  be  years  hence, 

— — m ■ .i  i .1  ■ 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubci-iy^t  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Stanzas 
LXXI-LXXIV,  inclusive. 
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but  the  human  soul,  so  much  more  real  than  any  star, 
where  will  it  be,  what  becomes  of  it  after  death?  the 
question  that  tortured  Koheleth  and  still  tortures  man- 
kind. 


"For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and 
the  best 

That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time 
has  prest, 

Have  drunk  their  Cup  a Round  or 
two  before, 

And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

And  we  that  now  make  merry  in  the 
Room 

They  left,  and  Summer  dresses  in  new 
bloom, 

Ourselves  must  we  beneath  the 
Couch  of  Earth 

Descend  ourselves  to  make  a Couch 

for  whom? 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet 
may  spend, 

Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust,  to 
lie, 

Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer, 
and  - — sans  End! 

Alike  for  those  who  for  TO-DAY  pre- 
pare. 

And  those  that  after  some  TO-MORROW 
stare , 

A Muezzfn  from  the  Tower  of 
Darkness  cries, 

"Foolsl  your  Reward  is/ieitber  Here 
nor  There. "1 

We  are  reminded  of  Koheleth* s generation  following  genera- 
tion unknowing  of  all  mankind  has  done,  their  striving  be- 
■■■■.■  — — / , . oO.  -'-A 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Stanzas 
XXII-XXV,  inclusive. 
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ing  merely  after  wind.  Omar  has  Saints  and  Sages  scat- 
tered, their  mouths  stopped  with  dust.1  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  “I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I go.M 
Such  reasoning  exasperates  his  soul  and  he  revolts. 

"What,  without  asking,  hither  hurried 
Whence? 

And,  without  asking,  Whither  hurried 
hence  J 

Oh,  many  a Cup  of  this  forbidden 
Wine 

Must  drown  th£  memory  of  that  in- 
•solencel 

To  be  sure  there  are  myriads  of  human  beings,  is  the 
human  soul  so  priceless  after  all^ 

"And  fear  not  lest  Existence  closing 
your 

Account,  and  mine,  should  know  the  . 
like  no  more; 

The  eternal  S4ki  from  that  Bowl 
has  pour'd 

Millions  of  Babbles  like  us,  and  will 
pour. 

When  You  and  I behind  the  Veil  are 
past, 

Oh,  but  the  long,  long  while  the 
World  shall  last. 

Which  of  our  Coming  and  Depar- 
ture heeds 

As  the  Sea's  self  should  heed  a pebble 
cast. 

A Moment's  Halt  ---  a momentary 
taste 

Of  BEING  from  the  Well  amid  the 
Waste  

And  Loi  the  phantom  Caravan 

has  reach'd 

The  NOTHING  it  set  out  from  - — Oh, 
make  haste l"3 

. , 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayykm,  Stanza  XXVI. 

2.  Ibid.,  Stanza  XXX. 

3.  Ibid.,  Stanzas  XLVI-XLVIII,  inclusive. 
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To  be  able  to  unravel  many  a "Knot  by  the  Road",  but  to 
be  forever  baffled  by  the  "Master  Knot  of  Human  Fate" 
brings  him  to  the  realization  of  Koheleth  that  eternity 
is  forever  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  man. 

"Earth  could  not  answer;  nor  the  Seas 
that  mourn 

In  flowing  Purple,  of  their  Lord  for- 
lorn; 

Nor  roiling  Heaven,  with  all  his 
Signs  reveal*d 

And  hidden^by  the  sleeve  of  Night  and 
Morn."1 

so  again  he  seeks  release  from  his  strivings  in  the  wine 
cup. 


At  times  death  to  him  seems  to  end  all.  "Once  dead, 

p 

you  never  shall  return."  "To  Earth  invert  you  like 

3 

an  empty  cup.""  Yet  he  has  no  fear  of  death  and  his  keen 
mind  cannot  accept  complete  annihilation  as  the  finale  of 
life.  He  receives  truly  a flash  of  the  divine  when  he 
sings , 

"And  if  the  Wine  you  drink,  the  Lip 
you  press. 

End  in  what  All  begins  and  ends  in  

Yes ; 

Think  then  you  are  TO-DAY  what 
YESTERDAY 

You  were  TO-MORROW  you  shall 

not  be  less. 

So  when  the  Angel  of  the  darker 
Drink 

, U.O. 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Stanza  XXXIII. 

2.  Ibid.,  Stanza  XXXV. 

3.  Ibid.,  Stanza  XL. 
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At  last  shall  find  you  hy  the  river- 
brink. 

And,  offering  his  Cup,  invite  your 
Soul 

Forth  to  your  Lips  to  quaff  you 

shall  not  shrink. 

Why,  if  the  Soul  can  fling  the  Dust 
aside , 

And  naked  on  the  Air  of  Heaven  ride, 

Were't  not  a Shame  were't  not  a 

Shame  for  him 

In  this  clay  carcase  crippled  to  abide? 

'Tis  but  a Tent  where  takes  his  one 
day's  rest 

A Sultan  to  the  realm  of  Death  ad- 
drest ; 

The  Sultan  rises,  and  the  dark  Fer- 
rash 

Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another 
Guest . nx 


Again  and  again,  as  did  Koheleth,  he  bids  us  make 
haste  to  enjoy  the  present.  Why  make  haste?  Life  is 
brief . 


"And,  as  the  Cock  crew,  those  who 
stood  before 

The  Tavern  shouted  "Open  then 

the  Doort 

You  know  how  little  while  we  have 
to  stay. 

And,  once  departed,  may  return  no 
more . " 

Come,  fill  the  Cup,  and  in  the  fire  of 
Spring 

Your  Winter-garment  of  Repentance 
fling; 

The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a little  way 

To  flutter  and  the  Bird  is  on  the 

Wing. 

; y / / 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Stanzas 
XLII-XLV,  inclusive. 
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Whether  at  Naishapur  or  Babylon, 

Whether  the  Cup  with  sweet  or  bitter 
run, 

The  Wine  of  Life  keeps  oozing 
drop  by  drop, 

The  Leaves  of  Life  keep  falling  one 
by  one . 

Oh  threats  of  Hell  and  Hopes  of  Para- 
disel 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain  This 

life  flies; 

One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is 
Lies; 

The  Flower  that-^once  has  blown  for 
ever  dies.” 

Ambition  is  too  uncertain,*  glory  may  never  come,  and 
if  it  does,  it  soon  goes. 

"Some  for  the  Glories  of  this  World; 
and  some 

Sigh  for  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to 
come; 

Ah,  tsise  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Credit 
go, 

Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a distant 
Drum! 

The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their 
Hearts  upon 

Turns  Ashes  or  it  prospers;  and 

anon, 

Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty 
Face , 

Lighting  a^little  hour  or  two  was 

gone • 


There  are  two  features  of  Omar  not  found  in  Koheleth 
the  praise  of  wine  and  women.  The  latter  exhorts  one  to 
eat  and  drink,  but  he  does  not  exalt  wine  as  the  panacea 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Stanzas 
III,  VII,  VIII,  LXIII. 

2.  Ibid.,  Stanzas  XIII,  XVI. 
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of  all  woes  as  does  Omar. 

"You  know,  my  Friends,  with  what  a 
brave  Carouse 

I made  a Second  Marriage  in  my 
house ; 

Divorced  old  barren  Reason  from 
my  Bed, 

And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to 
Spouse . 

And  lately,  by  the  Tavern  Door 
agape. 

Came  shining  through  the  Dusk  an 
Angel  Shape 

Bearing  a Vessel  on  his  Shoulder; 
and 

He  bid  me  taste  of  it;  and  1 twas  

the  Grape  1 

The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  abso- 
lute 

The  Two-and-Seventy  jarring  Sects 
confute: 

The  sovereign  Alchemist  that  in  a 
trice 

Life’s  leaden  metal  into  Gold  trans- 
mute: 

The  mighty  Mahmud,  Allah-breathing 
Lord, 

That  all  the  misbelieving  and  black 
Horde 

Of  Fears  and  Sorrows  that  infest  the 
Soul 

Scatters  before  him  with  his  whirlwind 
Sword. 

Ah,  with  the  Grape  my  fading  Life 
provide. 

And  wash  the  Body  whence  the  Life 
has  died. 

And  lay  me,  shrouded  in  the  living 
Leaf, 

By  some  not  unfrequented  Garden-side. 
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And  much  as  Wine  has  play*d  the 
Infidel,. 

And  robb*d  me  of  my  Robe  of  Honour 

Well, 

I wonder  often  what  the  Vintners  buy 

One-half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they 
sell."1 

Whereas  Koheleth  sought  in  vain  for  one  good  woman  in  a 
thousand,  Omar  finds  temporary  contentment  in  the  minis- 
trations of  the  gracious  s'aki  (the  bearer  of  the  wine). 

"A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the 
Bough, 

A Jug  of  Wine,  a Loaf  of  Bread  

and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness 

Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow! 

Perplext  no  more  with  Human  or 
Divine, 

To-morrow's  tangle  to  the  winds  re- 
sign. 

And  lose  your  fingers  in  the  tresses 
of 

The  Cypress-slender  Minister  of 
Wine. 

Enjoyment  of  her  exquisite  beauty  however  brings  back 
the  old  problems  of  the  Universe,  the  brevity  of  life, 
fleeting  beauty,  and  again  he  gives  the  haunting  cry. 

"Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with 
the  Rose! 

That  Youth's  sweet-scented  manu- 
script should  closel 

The  Nightingale  that  in  the  branches 
sang. 

Ah  whence,  and  whither  flown  again, 
who  knows! 


, , , 

1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Stanzas 

LV,  LVIII,  LVIX,  LX,  XCI,  XCV. 

2.  Ibid.,  Stanzas  XII,  XLI . 
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Would  "but  the  Desert  of  the  Fountain 
yield 

One  glimpse  if  dimly,  yet  indeed, 

reveal ' d, 

To  which  the  fainting  Traveller 
might  spring, 

As  sorings  the  trampled  herbage  of  the 
field! 

Would  but  some  winged  Angel  ere  too 
late 

Arrest  the  yet  unfolded  Roll  of  Fate, 

And  make  the  stern  Recorder  other- 
wise 

Enregister,  or  quite  obliterate! 

Ah  Love!  could  you  and  I with  Him 
conspire 

To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things 
entire , 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits  

and  then 

Re-mould  it  fearer  to  the  Heart's 
desire ! " 


Both  Omar  and  Koheleth  express  the  longings  of  the  j 
human  heart,  the  search  for  God,  the  assurance  of  life 
eternal.  Each,  unable  to  find  satisfaction,  falls  back 
on  the  joys  of  the  present,  "Carpe  diem,"  as  the  only 
reality  of  which  he  can  be  sure.  Yet,  Koheleth,  at  least 
•feels  God  approves  of  his  pleasure,  while  Omar,  in  his 
baffled  soul,  mocks  the  Potter,  "whose  hand  shakes"  and 
who  after  all,  "is  a good  fellow."  Of  the  two  Omar  seems 
the  more  despairing,  the  more  negative,  the  more  thrown 
back  on  the  present  as  the  only  tangible  experience.  Per 
haps  that  is  why  his  words  are  more  wistfully  poignant. 


\ Omar's  life- 
view  vs. 
Koheleth' s. 


1.  Fitzgerald,  E.,  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  4th  Edition, 
Stanzas  XCVI-XCIX,  inclusive. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING 

If  one  were  to  accept  the  life-view  of  Koheleth  or  A.  Exponent 

of 

of  Omar  he  could  hope  for  no  more  satisfaction  in  exis-  optimism. 

tence  than  either  of  them  found.  It  seems  as  if  the 

centuries  must  produce  someone  who  could  answer  the 

honest  questionings  of  such  earnest  seekers,  and  to 

many  Robert  Browning  has  proved  to  be  the  exponent  of 

buoyant,  positive  optimism. 

It  should  be  easy  to  know  all  about  Browning’s  life  B.  His  life 

and  times 

and  background,  a man  living  so  recently,  and  yet,  of  his  as  they 

influenced 

real,  inner  life  we  know  little  save  what  is  recorded  in  his  point 

of  view. 

his  poetry.  Chesterton  begins  his  Men  of  Letters  essay 
on  Browning  by  saying,  ”0f  his  life,  considered  as  a narra- 
tive of  facts,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  say.  It  was 
a lucid  and  public,  and  yet  quiet  life,  which  culminated 
in  one  great  dramatic  test  of  character,  and  then  fell 
back  again  into  this  union  of  quietness  and  publicity.”1 
Then,  after  this  statement  he  fills  pages  with  many  di- 
gressions and  few  definite  facts  of  the  man’s  life.  The 

1.  Chesterton,  G.  K. , Robert  Browning,  p.  1. 
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reason  for  dearth  of  material  lies  in  Browning’s  own 
attitude  toward  biography.  He  had  seen  what  biography 
could  do  in  Froud*'s  treatment  of  Carlyle,  and  despising 
reminescences  and  gossip  of  the  ordinary  biography,  re- 
fused to  talk  with  those  who  begged  for  material,  simply 
referring  them  to  his  poetry. 

"Outside  should  suffice  for  evidence. 

And  who  so  desires  to  penetrate  , 

Deeper,  must  dive  by  the  spirit  sense." 

He  was  born  May  7th,  1812  into  a solid,  well  educated 
middle  class  home  in  London,  his  father  being  a clerk  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  his  mother,  a Scotch  woman  of  re- 
finement. Carefully  educated  by  his  parents  and  masters, 
not  only  in  books  but  in  music  and  art,  the  boy  was  al- 
lowed to  follow  practically  any  line  of  learning  that  ap- 
pealed to  him,  making  him  as  a young  man  remarkably  well 
versed  in  languages,  science,  art,  and  music.  Having  a 
comfortable  income  and  desires  commensurate  with  that  in- 
come he  was  free  from  all  financial  anxiety.  Consequent- 
ly, he  felt  in  duty  bound  to  give  back  to  the  world  some 
return  for  the  comforts  he  had  received,  beginning  early 
to  pay  that  debt  of  gratitude,  in  the  coin  of  poetry. 

The  great  romance  of  his  life  came  when  he  was  thirty-four, 
in  the  winning  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  the  invalid  poetess, 

p 

much  more  famous  at  that  time  than  he.  Mrs.  Browning's 

1.  De  Vane,  W.  C.,  Browning's  Parleyings,  Intro,  p.  xv. 

2.  Phelps,  W.  1.,  Browning  How  to  Know  Him,  p.  9. 
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exquisite  SOKNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE  reveal  this  dra- 
matic, idealistic  courtship.  Their  flight  to  Italy,  the 
fifteen  years  of  happy  companionship  and  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Browning  are  told  "by  Dr.  Sharps  and  other  biograph- 
ers, being  a constant  source  of  inspiration  and  curiosity 
to  the  lovers  of  lovers.  In  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Browning  faced  the  crisis  of  his  life  and  met  it  as  a 
man  of  his  philosophy  must.  "The  crushing  grief  tjiat 
came  to  him  in  the  death  of  his  wife  he  bore  with  that 
Christian  resignation  of  which  we  hear  more  often  than 
perhaps  we  see  in  experience.  For  Browning  was  a Chris- 
tian, not  only  in  faith  but  in  conduct;  it  was  the  main- 
spring of  his  art  and  of  his  life.  There  are  so  many 
writers  whose  lives  sho 7/  so  painful  a contrast  with  the 
ideal  tone  of  their  written  work,  that  it  is  refreshing 
and  inspiring  to  be  so  certain  of  Browning;  to  know  that 
the  author  of  the  poems  which  thrill  us  was  as  great  in 
character  as  he  was  in  genius."^  Dr.  Sharp  maintains, 

"If  the  poet  had  been  able  to  teach  in  song  only  what 
he  had  learned  in  suffering,  the  larger  part  of  his  verse 
would  be  singularly  barren  of  interest.  From  first  to 
last  everything  went  well  with  him,  with  the  exception 

of  a single  profound  grief.  His  great  faith  perhaps  was 

2 

a result  of  this."  However,  there  were  other  keen 

1.  Phelps,  W.  L. , Browning,  Howto  Know  Him,  p.  33. 

2.  Sharp,  W.,  Life  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  24. 
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disappointments  and  sorrows.  It  is  true  he  had  no 

financial  cares,  but  he  saw  the  toil  of  his  heart  and 

mind  pass  unheeded  and  unappreciated  for  years,  not 

gaining  a real  response  from  a number  of  people  until  he 

was  over  fifty  years  old.^  Death  took  his  mother  and 

father,  who  had  been  not  only  his  parents,  but  teachers 

and  companions,  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  more  than  life 

itself,  his  friend,  Milsand,  of  whom  he  said,  "I  never 

knew  or  ever  shall  know  his  like  among  men."  Anxiety 

for  a loved  one,  sorrow  and  lonliness  he  did  know,  and 

it  was  these  experiences  of  the  soul  that  made  him  akin 

to  mankind.  "'Do  you  care  for  nature?’  a friend  once 

asked  him.  ’Yes,  a great  deal,’  he  answered,  'but  for 

3 

human  beings,  a great  deal  more.'''  He  lived  in  a gener- 
ation of  great  men,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Darwin,  children  of  a "very  strenuous  and  con- 
scientious age."  While  others  contended  among  themselves 
Browning,  alone,  had  no  fear;  he  welcomed,  evidently  with 
out  the  least  affectation,  all  the  influences  of  his  day, 
admiring  all  the  cycle  of  great  men.1 2 3 4  His  death  in  De- 
cember, 1889  drew  to  a close  a life  that  "was  throughout 
a noble  music  with  a golden  ending."5 

1.  Griggs,  E.  H.,  The  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Robert 
Browning,  p.  17. 

2.  Chesterton,  G.  K.,  Robert  Browning,  p.  119. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  186. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

5.  Sharp,  W.,  Life  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  119. 
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Like  Koheleth  and  Omar,  he  was  the  product  of  his 
time.  He  *came  to  us  as  one  coming  to  his  own.  There  was 
in  good  sooth  a mansion  prepared  against  his  advent.  A 
man  is  the  child  of  his  time,  as  a great  French  writer 
has  said.  It  is  a matter  often  commented  upon  by  students 
of  literature,  that  great  men  do  not  appear  at  the  begin- 
ning but  rather  at  the  acme  of  a period. 1,1  "The  Renais- 
sance was  a new  birth  in  the  intellectual  life  and  the 
Reformation,  a new  birth  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
world, " and  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  God 
as  a spirit  pervading  all  things  was  vaguely  felt,  but 

p 

the  sense  of  God  as  a Personality  was  practically  lost. 
Everything  was  questioned;  not  only  theology,  the  imper- 
fect armor  in  which  the  spirit  had  been  clothed,  was  at- 
tacked, but  the  very  existence  of  spirit  itself  was  to  be 
questioned. ^ Darwin  with  his  startling  theory  of  evolu- 
tion and  Ernest  Haeckel's  declaration  that  "God,  freedom, 
and  immortality  are  the  three  great  buttresses  of  super- 
stition which  it  is  the  business  of  society  to  destroy"4 
were  met  by  Browning's 

"I  spake  as  I saw 

I report  as  a man  may  of  God’s  work  -- 
All's  love,  yet  all's  law." 

Saul. 


1.  Sharp,  W . , Life  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  15. 

2.  Hermann,  E.  A.  G.,  The  Faith  of  Robert  Browning,  pp.3-4. 
4.  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

3.  Clarke,  H.  A.,  Browning  and  His  Century,  p.  13. 
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"No  other  English  poet  of  the  century  has  "been  so 

thoroughly  av/are  of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  his 

century  and  has  so  emotionalized  them.  He  takes  the 

problem  of  the  age  what  is  to  be  the  relation  of 

mind  and  spirit,  giving  to  the  mind  the  attribute  of 

knowledge,  to  the  spirit  the  attribute  of  love."^  While 

scientists  dwell  on  the  evolution  of  the  physical. 

Browning  turns  his  attention  to  the  development  of  the 

2 

soul,  championing  the  soul-side  of  existence.  The  new 
development  in  science  was  accompanied  by  a new  attitude 
toward  religion  and  the  Bible,  so-called  higher  criti- 
cism being  rampant.  Open  to  criticism  on  all  sides,  "not 
always  orthodox  in  the  strictly  evangelical  sense,  but 
with  open  mind  he  ever  sought  for  truth  and  having  found 
it,  followed  it  with  an  intellectual  honesty  and  moral 
courage."  His  works  bear  abundant  testimony  that  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  were  heartily  ac- 
cepted by  him  and  upon  grounds  which  seem  to  many  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  those  generally  given  by  theolo- 

4 

gians.  He  is  analytical  and  subjective  in  a most 

marked  degree,  as  becomes  a teacher  of  an  age  of  science. ^ 

"He  restates  Christianity  on  its  earliest,  simplest,  and 

T.  Clarke,  H.  A.,  Browning  and  His  Century,  pp.  13-14. 

2 • Ioidc , p.  44. 

3.  Hermann,  E.  A.  G.,  The  Faith  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  17. 

4.  Berdee,  E.,  Browning's  Message  to  His  Time,  p.  4. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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too  forgotten  lines,  ....  the  great  truths  of  God, 

the  soul,  and  the  future  life  remain  amid  all  the  storm 

of  adverse  criticism. Browning  allies  himself  with 

the  supernatural  in  Christianity.  He  is  a mystic,  his 

intuition  of  God  being  based  upon  the  feeling  of  love, 

£ 

both  in  its  human  and  its  abstract  aspects.  The  close 

of  LA  SAISIAZ  written  after  the  death  of  a friend  might 

well  be  applied  to  Browning. 

"Why,  he  at  least  believed  in  Soul, 

Was  very  sure  of  God." 

Although  he  was  not  intensely  interested  in  the  great 
social  movements  and  political  life  of  his  day,  his  work 
is  instinct  with  sympathy  for  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men.  "He  does  not  feel  the  ills  of  life  with  the  in- 
tensity of  Carlyle,  nor  the  grief  of  Ruskin.  His  thought 
centers  on  the  worth  of  every  human  being  to  himself  and 
for  God.  Earth  is  only  a place  to  grow  in  and  prepare 
oneself  for  lives  to  come.  Failure  here,  so  long  as  the 
fight  has  been  bravely  fought,  is  not  to  be  regarded  with 
regret."  A liberal  in  his  attitude  politically  and  so- 
cially, he  seems  to  anticipate  the  twentieth  oentury  in- 
terest in  the  individual.  Most  of  his  poems  deal  with 
men  and  women,  each  facing  some  definite  crisis  in  his 

1.  Berdoe,  E.,  Erowning’s  Message  to  His  Time,  p.  23. 

2.  Clarke,  H.  A.,  Browning  and  His  Century,  p.  114. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  213. 
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life,  the  growth  of  the  soul  depending  on  the  outcome 
of  that  crisis.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  into  his 
poetry  unclean  situations  from  which  most  people  shrink, 
murder,  illicit  love,  failure,  in  his  endeavor  to  find 
soul  growth.  Hor  does  he  present  these  situations  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  dabbling  in  them;  his  sole  aim  is 
to  see  the  human  soul  in  conflict  and  if  possible  to 
have  it  emerge  victorious. 

Dr.  Sharp  says  tla  t one  man  complains  of  Browning’s  C.  His 

life-view. 

Hinsane  optimism.”  Dr.  Berdoe  maintains  Browning's  is 

If 

the  bravest,  most  bracing  and  virile  body  of  literature 
from  any  English  author  since  Shakespeare.  Another  goes 
even  farther  saying,  "He  was  one  of  the  greatest  expo- 
nents of  the  art  of  optimism  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.”'-'  Dr.  Woodberry  says,  "He  is  an  optimist,  like 
the  bulk  of  his  contemporaries,  but  there  has  always  been 
a vein  of  pessimism  in  human  thought  and  in  our  own 

timQ  it  runs  through  all  literature The  sense 

of  failure  in  life  permeates  our  literature  ....  It 
is  felt  in  Browning's  work.  In  RAEBI  BEK  EZRA  he  re- 
treats to  the  ground  whither  the  mass  of  men  retire  

the  sense  that  the  soul  is  more  than  its  work.  'All  I 

1.  Life  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  24. 

2.  Berdoe,  E.,  Browning's  Message  to  His  Time,  Intro,  p.4. 

3.  Hermann,  E.  A.  G.,  The  Faith  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  14. 
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could  never  be,  that  I was  worth  to  God, ' is  the  formula 
of  faith  by  which  the  optimist  relying  on  his  own  con- 
sciousness defends  himself  from  the  pessimism  inherent 
in  experience."^  Chesterton  makes  a broad  claim:  "He 
is  passionately  interested  in  and  in  love  with  existence. 
He  is  something  far  more  convincing,  far  more  comforting, 
far  more  religiously  significant  than  an  optimist:  he  is 
a happy  man.  ...  He  did  not  love  humanity  but  men.  He 
believed  that  to  every  man  that  ever  lived  upon  this 
earth  had  been  given  a definite  and  peculiar  confidence 
of  God."1 2 3  "There  is  little  danger  that  such  optimism 
■will  become  weak  and  sentimental  and  popular,  the  refuge 
of  every  idler,  the  excuse  of  every  ne * er-do-well . There 
is  no  pessimism,  however  stern,  that  is  so  stern  as  this 
optimism;  it  is  as  merciless  as  the  mercy  of  God."  His 
own  words  used  about  another  perhaps  best  express  him. 

"He  gathers  earth's  whole  good 
into  his  arms; 

Standing,  a^nan  now,  stately,  strong  and 
wise , 

Marching  to  fortune,  not  surprised  by  her, 

One  great  aim,  like  a guiding-star, 
above  

Which  tasks  strength,  wisdom,  stateliness, 
to  lift 

His  manhood  to  the  height  that  takes  the 
prize; 

A prize  not  near  lest  overlooking  earth 

He  rashly  spring  to  seize  it  nor  remote, 


1.  Woodberry,  G.  E.,  Robert  Browning,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
February,  1890,  p.  244. 

2.  Chesterton,  G.  K. , Robert  Browning,  pp . 186-187. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  189. 
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So  that  he  rest  upon  his  path  content: 

Eut  day  hy  day,  while  shimmering  grows 
shine , 

And  the  faint  circlet  prophesies  the  orb, 

He  sees  so  much  as,  just  evolving  these, 

The  stateliness,  the  wisdom  and  the 
strength, 

To  due  completion,  will  suffice  this  life, 

And  lead  him  at  his  grandest  to  the  grave."1 

Colombe's  Birthday. 

Browning's  optimism  does  not  mean  blind  acceptance  of 
fate  or  chance.  Like  Omar  and  Koheleth  he  feels  the 
stirrings  of  doubt  as  all  thoughtful  men  must. 

"Just  when  we  are  safest,  there’s  a sunset- 
touch, 

A fancy  from  a flower-bell,  some  one's 
death, 

A chorus-ending  from  Euripides,  --- 

And  that's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 

As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature's  self, 

To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul, 

Take  hands  and  dance  tie  re,  a fantastic 
ring. 

Round  the  ancient  idol,  on  his  base 
again,  

The  grand  Perhaps l We  look  on  help- 
lessly. 

There  the  old  misgivings,  crooked  ques- 
tions are  - — 

This  good  God,  what  he  could  do,  if  he 

would, 

Would,  if  he  could  then  must  have  done 

long  since: 

If  so,  when,  where  and  how?  some  way 
must  be,  

Once  feel  about,  and  sooh  or  late  you  hit 
Some  sense,  in  which  it  might  be,  after  all. 
Why  not,  "The  Way,  the  Truth,  the 
Life?" 


That  way 

Over  the  mountain,  which  who  stands  upon 

1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  324. 
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Is  apt  to  doubt  if  it  be  meant  for  a road; 

While,  if  he  views  it  from  the  waste  itself, 

Up  goes  the  line  there,  plain  from  base  to 
brow. 

Not  vague,  mistakeablei  what’s  a break 
or  two 

Seen  from  the  unbroken  desert  either  side? 

And  then  (to  bring  in  fresh  philosophy) 

What  if  the  breaks  themselves  should  prove 
at  last 

The  most  consummate  of  contrivances 

To  train  a man’s  eye,  teach  him  what  is 
faith? ”1 

--  Eishop  Blougram's  Apology. 


Browning’s  primary  interest  is  in  the  soul  exper- 
iences of  men  and  women.  In  writing  to  J.  Milsand  he 
says,  "My  stress  lay  on  the  incidents  in  the  development 

of  a soul:  little  else  is  worth  study.  I,  at  least,  al- 

o 

ways  thought  so.”  Over  and  over  again  he  stresses  tbe 
need  of  struggle  for  the  soul's  existence  and  growth. 
Evil,  to  him,  is  essentially  good,  because  through  evil 
comes  good,  just  as  one  finds  the  mountain  top  only  after 
traveling  through  the  valley,  so  life's  great  soul-lift- 
ing experiences  are  preceded  and  followed  by  lower  planes 
of  ordinary,  sometimes  painful  living.  In  his  Parley- 
ings.  Browning  urges  struggle. 

"What  were  life 

Did  soul  stand  still  therein,  forego  her 
strife 

Through  the  ambiguous  Present  to  the  goal 
Of  some  all-reconciling  Future?  Soul, 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  458. 

2.  Griggs,  E.  H.,  The  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Browning, 
p . 15. 
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Nothing  has  been  which  shall  not  bettered 
be 

Hereafter,  leave  the  root,  by  law's 

decree 

Whence  springs  the  ultimate  and  perfect 
tree  1 

Busy  thee  with  unearthing  root?  Nay, 
climb  

Quit  trunk,  branch,  leaf  and  flower  

Reach,  rest  sublime 

Where  fruitage  ripens  in  the  blaze  of  day! 1,1 

--  Parleying  with  Gerard  De  Lairesse. 

"No:  as  with  the  body  so  deals  law  with  soul 

That's  stung  to  strength  through  weakness, 
strives  for  good 

Through  evil , earth  its' race-ground, 

heaven  its  goal, 

--  Parleying  with  Bernard  de  Mandeville. 
In  Apollo  and  the  Pates,  the  Pates  become  drunk  with  the 
wine  of  happiness  and  sing  the  praise  cf  man's  triumphant 
struggle  from  infancy  to  old  age,  ending  with: 

"Age?  Why,  fear  ends  there:  the  contest 
concluded, 

Man  did  live  his  life,  did  escape  from  the 
fray: 

Not  scratchless  but  unscathed,  he  somehow 
eluded 

Each  blow  fortune  dealt  him,  and  con- 
quers to-day: 

To-morrow  new  chance  and  fresh 

strength,  might  we  say? 

Laud  then  Man's  life  ---  no  defeat  but  a 
triumph! " 

Apollo  and  the  Pates. 

Again  he  exults, 

"No,  when  the  fight  begins  within  him- 
self, 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  1276. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1247. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  1245. 
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A man's  worth  something.  God  stoops 
o'er  his  head, 

Satan  looks  uo  between  his  feet  both 

tug 

He’s  left,  himself,  i*  the  middle:  the  soul 
wakes 

And  grows.  Prolong  that  battle  through 

his  life!  j 

Never  leave  growing  till  the  life  to  come!* 

--  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  who  begs  us  grow  old  along  with  him, 

challenges: 


"Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough. 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but 
go! 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never 
grudge  the  throe! 

Bor  thence,  ---  a paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks,  

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail: 

What  I aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me: 

A brute  I might  have  been,„but  would  not 
sink  i’  the  scale. 

--  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 

To  Browning  the  struggle  is  worthy  only  when  the  aim  is 
high,  and  failure  in  such  cases  is  only  apparent,  not  real. 
A woman  tortured  by  her  sense  of  failure,  tricked  by  her 
adversary,  remarks: 

"Better  have  failed  in  the  high  aim,  as  I, 

Than  vulgarly  in  the  low  aim  succeed 
As,  God  be  thanked,  I do  not!"1 2 3 

--  The  Inn  Album. 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  464 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  501. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  1044. 
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To  Browning,  honesty  of  purpose,  not  success  in  achieve- 
ment, is  of  supreme  value. 

*'tis  not  what  man  Does  which 
exalts  him,  hut  what  man  Would  dol"1 2 3 

--  Saul. 

In  A DEATH  IN  THE  DESERT  Joht  the  last  eyewitness  of 
Christ's  ministry,  tells  how  Christ  revealed  God  as  Love, 
hut  to  attain  knowledge  of  God  one  must  suffer. 

"’Is  it  for  nothing  we  grow  old  and  weak, 

’We  whom  God  loves?  When  pain  ends, 
gain  ends  too."^ 

"'For  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe, 

•And  hope  and  fear,  believe  the  aged 

friend,  

'Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning 
love, 

’How  love  might  he,  hath  heen  indeed, 
and  is; 


Whereas  Koheleth  and  Omar  search  in  vain  for  God, 

Browning  is  very  sure  of  Him.  He  sees  Him  revealed  in 

nature,  in  all  mankind,  hut  pre-eminently  in  Christ,  the 

All-Loving.  "In  talking  with  Mrs.  Orr,  his  biographer, 

Browning  quoted  from  the  EPILOGUE  OF  DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

'That  one  Face,  far  from  vanish,  rather 
grows , 

Or  decomposes  hut  to  recompose, 

Becomes  my  universe  that  feels 
and  knows . ' 

adding,  'That  Face  is  the  Face  of  Christ,  that  is  how 
I feel  about  Him.'"4 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  244. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  505. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  506. 

4.  Hermann,  E.  A.  G.,  The  Faith  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  32. 
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In  AIT  EPISTLE  a young  Arabian  physician  is  writing  to 

his  teacher  about  the  strange  experience  of  Lazarus.  He 

longs  to  believe  in  such  a God  as  Lazarus  describes,  but 

his  scientific  mind  revolts  at  accepting  a super-natural 

God.  He  closes  his  letter  with  these  words: 

"The  very  God'.  think,  Abib;  dost  thou 
think? 

So,  the  All-Great,  were  the  All- Loving 
too 

So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a human 
voice 

Saying,  ’0  heart  I made,  a heart  beats 
here! 

•Face,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  my- 
self! 

'Thou  hast  no  power  nor  mayst  conceived 
of  mine, 

'But  love  I gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love, 

'And  thou  must  love  me  who  have  died 
for  thee! ' 

The  madman  saith  He  said  so:  it  is 
strange • 

Pojnpilia  in  telling  her  tragic  story  speaks  of  her  infant 
son,  then  says, 

"I  never  realized  God's  birth  before  --- 
How  He  grew  likest  God  in  being  born."^ 

--  The  Ring  and  The  Book. 

As  Christ  is  the  symbol  of  love,  so  God  Himself  is  love. 

'"Since  sages  who,  this  noontide,  meditate 
'In  Rome  or  Athens,  may  descry  some 
point 

'Of  the  eternal  power,  hid  yestereve; 

'And,  as  thereby  the  power's  whole  mass 
extends  the  aether  floating  o'er, 

'The  love  that  tops  tte  might,  the  Christ 
in  God."'6 

--  A Death  in  the  Desert. 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  445. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  800. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  506. 
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However,  Browning’s  idea  of  love  is  not  a weak:,  fickle, 
changeable  emotion.  It  is  rather  an  eternal  force  hav- 
ing within  it  powers  of  justice  and  righteousness. 

H All’s  love,  yet  all’s  law.”  1 2 

--  Saul. 

"Love  with  him  is  the  golden  key  wherewith  to  un- 
lock the  world  of  the  Universe,  of  the  soul,  of  all  na- 
ture."^ His  idea  of  God  as  love  permeatjS  his  whole 
philosophy  of  life  so  that  to  him  the  love  man  has  for 
God  differs  in  no  respect  from  man's  love  for  woman;  all 
love,  to  him,  is  divine.  His  own  beautiful  experience 
so  exalts  his  soul,  he  sees  all  pure  love  as  the  gift  of 
God.  While  Koheleth,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  finds  not 
one  good  woman  in  a thousand  and  Omar  finds  happy  com- 
panionship with  many,  Browning  believes  life  holds  only 
one  supreme  love  and  that  one  eternal.  In  his  dedica- 
tion of  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  one  of  the  few  poems  written  es- 
pecially for  Mrs.  Browning,  he  reveals  to  her  the  height 
and  depth  of  his  devotion.  He  wishes  he  might  do  some- 
thing unusual  for  her  as  did  Rafael  and  Dante  for  their 
beloved,  but  his  verse  is  the  best  he  can  offer,  so 

"Pray  you,  look  on  these  my  men  and 
women. 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  243. 

2.  Sharp,  W.,  Life  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  194. 
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Take  and  keep  my  fifty  poems  finished;  ^ 

Where  my  heart  lies,  let  my  brain  lie  also!” 

--  One  Word  More. 

Later  he  speaks  of  the  moon  shining  in  London  as  it  did 

"yonder  late  in  Florence." 

"What,  there’s  nothing  in  the  moon  note- 
worthy? 

Nay:  for  if  that  moon  could  love  a mortal, 
Use,  to  charm  him  (so  to  fit  a fancy), 

All  her  magic  (’tis  the  old  sweet  mythos), 

She  would  turn  a new  side  to  her  mortal, 

Side  unseen  of  herdsman,  huntsman, 
steersman  


"What  were  seen?  None  knows,  none  ever 
shall  know. 

Only  this  is  sure  the  sight  were  other, 

Not  the  moon’s  same  side,  born  late  in 
Florence, 

Dying  now  impoverished  here  in  London. 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  crea- 
tures 

Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the 
world  with, 

One  to  show  a woman  when  he  loves  her l 

"This  I say  of  me,  but  think  of  you,  Love l 

This  to  you  yourself  my  moon  of  poets l 

Ah,  but  that's  the  world's  side,  there's  the 
wonder , 

Thus  they  see  you,  praise  you,  think  they 

know  you! 

There,  in  turn  I stand  with  them  and 
praise  you  

Out  of  my  own  '’elf,  I dare  to  phrase  it. 

But  the  best  is  when  I glide  from  out  them. 
Cross  a step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight. 

Come  out  on  the  other  side,  the  novel 
Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of. 
Where  I hush  and  bless  myself  with  silence. 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  474 
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"Oh,  their  Rafael  of  the  dear  Madonnas, 

Oh,  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno, 

Wrote  one  song and  in  my  “brain  I sing 

it, 

Drew  one  angel “borne,  see,  on  my 

“bosoml 

--  One  Word  More. 

In  BY  THE  FIRESIDE  he  dreams  of  years  with  his  loved 
one,  until  they  shall  sit  together  talking  over  the 
past . 

"And  to  watch  you  sink  by  the  fire- side  now 
Back  again,  as  you  mutely  sit 
Musing  by  fire-light,  that  great  brow 

And  the  spirit-small  hand  propping  it, 
Yonder,  my  heart  knows  hov/i,,<: 

But  his  "moon  of  poets"  does  not  stay  with  him,  leaving 
him  to  travel  life's  journey  alone.  Loving  her  has  given 
meaning  to  life  and  even  though  he  no  longer  has  her  vis- 
ible presence  he  still  feels  the  inspiration  of  her  soul. 

"0  lyric  Love,  half  angel  and  half  bird 

And  all  a wonder  and  a wild  desire,  

Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun. 


"Hail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of 
help  l 

Kever  may  I commence  my  song,  my  due 

To  God  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of 
thee, 

Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching 
hand 

That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the 
dark, 

What  was,  again  may  be;  some  inter- 
change 

Of  grace,  some  splendour  once  thy  very 
thought. 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  474. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  248. 
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Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile: 

Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and 

head 

Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reach, 
yet  yearn 

For  all  hope,  all  sustainment,  all  reward. 

Their  utmost  up  and  on,  so  blessing 

back 

In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven 
thy  home, 

Some  whiteness  which,  I judge,  thy  face 
makes  proud, 

Some  wanness  where,  I think,  thy  foot 
may  fall l " 

--  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

In  his  great  poem  on  death  he  again  speaks  of  her,  who 
makes  him  long  for  eternity. 

"Then  a light,  then  thy  breast, 

0 thou  soul  of  my  soul l I shall  clasp 
thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  restl"^ 

--  Prospice. 


Because  love  has  been  the  most  powerful  factor  in 
his  life  he  feels  no  fear  of  death,  rather  he  welcomes 
it  as  the  door  to  a future  life,  a continuation  of  life, 
love,  and  achievement.  In  speaking  to  Dr.  Sharp  about 
death  he  said,  "Why,  you  know  as  well  as  I that  death 
is  life,  just  as  our  daily,  our  momentarily  dying  is 
none  the  less  alive  and  ever  recruiting  new  forces  of 
existence.  Without  death,  which  is  our  crapelike,  church 
yardy  word  for  change,  for  growth,  there  could  be  no  pro- 
longation of  that  which  we  call  life.  . . . For  myself  I 

1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  pp. 
666-667. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  517. 
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deny  death  as  an  end  of  everything.  Never  say  of  me 
that  I am  dead.**^ 

"I  affirm  and  re-affirm  it  therefore:  only 
make  as  plain 

As  that  man  now  lives,  that,  after  dying, 
man  will  live  again. 

--  La  Saisiaz. 

His  finest  expression  of  his  attitude  tov/ard  death  is 

where  he  calls  it  the  Mbest  and  the  last"  fight. 

"Fear  death?  to  feel  the  fog  in  my 

throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 

When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 
I am  nearing  the  place, 

The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the 
storm. 

The  post  of  the  foe; 

Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a visi- 
ble form. 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 

For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit 
attained. 

And  the  barriers  fall. 

Though  a battle* s to  fight  ere  the  guerdon 
be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 

I was  ever  a fighter,  so  one  fight  more. 

The  best  and  the  last*. 

I would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes 
and  forbore. 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 

Not  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like 
my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old, 

Bear  the  brunt,  in  a minute  pay  glad  life's 
arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the 
brave, 

The  black  minute’s  at  end. 


1.  Sharp,  W.,  Life  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  196. 

2.  The  Complete  Foetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  1129. 
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And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend- voices 
that  rave. 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 

Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a peace  out 
of  pain, 

Then  a light,  then  thy  breast, 

0 thou  soul  of  my  soul'.  I shall  clasp 
thee  again. 

And  with  God  be  the  rest!"1 2 3 

— Prospice, 


His  idea  of  death  is  not  annihilation,  as  is  Ko- 

heleth's,  nor  uncertainty  as  is  Omar's,  it  is  simply  a 

going  into  a new  life  in  a new  world,  where  there  is  joy 

and  old  problems  will  be  solved. 

"Waft  of  soul's  wing l 
What  lies  above? 

Sunshine  and  LoveA 
Skyblue  and  Spring! M<c 

--  La  Saisiaz. 

"Somewhere,  below,  above. 

Shall  a day  dawn  this  I know  

When  Power,  which  vainly  strove 
My  weakness  to  o'erthrow. 

Shall  triumph.  I breathe,  I move, 

I truly  am,  at  last! 

For  a veil  is  rent  between 
Me  and  the  truth  which  passed 

Fitful,  half-guessed,  half-seen. 

Grasped  at  not  gained,  held  fast. 

I for  my  race  and  me 

Shall  apprehend  life's  law: 

In  the  legend  of  man  shall  see 
Writ  large  what  small  I saw 
In  my  life's  tale:  both  agree. 

--  Reverie. 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  pp. 516-7 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1122. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  1315. 
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Frequently  he  gives  expression  to  the  idea  of^  worlds,  one 
of  the  most  marked  being  in  the  poem  beginning,  "Beautiful 
Evelyn  Hope  is  dead!"  Her  lover  mourns  for  her  saying, 

MIs  it  too  late  then,  Evelyn  Hope?",  then  with  assurance 
answers 

"Ho,  indeedl  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 

And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love; 

I claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love’s 
sake! 

Belayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I shall  traverse,  not  a 
few: 

Much  is  to  learn,  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you."1 

--  Evelyn  Hope. 


It  is  not  because  he  finds  life  unendurable  here 
that  he  looks  to  future  lives,  it  is  rather  because  he 
finds  such  joy  in  living  that  he  cannot  conceive  of  death 
as  closing  all.  He  gives  expression  to  the  pure  joy  of 
living  in 

"’Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  livingl  the  leaping 
from  rock  up  to  rock, 

’The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the 
fir-tree,  the  cool  silver  shock 
’Of  the  plunge  in  a pool’s  living  water,  the 
hunt  of  the  bear, 

’And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is 
couched  in  his  lair. 

'And  the  meal,  the  rich  dates  yellowed 
over  with  gold  dust  divine, 

’And  the  locust-flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher, 
the  full  draught  of  wine, 

'And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel 
where  bulrushes  tell 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  229 
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’That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling 
so  softly  and  wel1 2 . 

’How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living l 
how  fit  to  employ 

’All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses 
for  ever  in  joyl"x 

--  Saul. 


He  seems  to  understand  all  of  Omar's  dissatisfac- 
tion and  has  an  old  man  answer  the  charges  against  life 
and  God. 


"Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use: 

I own  the  Past  profuse 
Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every 
turn: 

Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole, 

Brain  treasured  up  the  whole; 

Should  not  the  heart  heat  once  "How  good 
to  live  and  learn?" 

Hot  once  heat  "Praise  he  Thinei 

'I  see  the  whole  design, 

’I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  love  perfect 
too: 

'Perfect  I call  Thy  plan: 

'Thanks  that  I was  a manl 

'Maker,  remake,  complete,  I trust 

what  Thou  shalt  do!' 

As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 
Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught 
found  made: 

So,  better,  age,  exempt 

Prom  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 
Further.  Thou  waitedest  age:  wait  death 
nor  he  afraidl 

--  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 

He  must  have  in  mind  Omar's  complaints  against  the  pot- 
ter when  he  says, 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  pp. 240-1. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  501-2. 
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"But  all,  the  world’s  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb. 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account; 

All  instincts  immature. 

All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled 
the  man's  amount: 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a narrow  act, 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and 
escaped; 

All  I could  never  be, 

All,  men  ignored  in  me, 

This,  I was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the 
pitcher  shaped. 

Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel. 

That  metaphor!  and  feel 
Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our 
clay,  

Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound, 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 

'Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  Past 
gone,  seize  to-day!' 

Fool!  All  that  is,  at  all. 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God 
stand  sure: 

What  entered  into  thee, 

'piat  was,  is,  and  shall  be: 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops:  Potter 
and  clay  endure. 

He  fixed  thee  mid  this  dance 
Of  plastic  circumstance, 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain 
arrest: 

Machinery  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 

Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently 
impressed. 

What  though  the  earlier  grooves 
Which  ran  the  laughing  loves 
Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and 
press? 
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What  though,  about  thy  rim. 

Skull- things  in  order  grim 
Grow  out,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner 
stress? 

Look  not  thou  down  but  upi 

To  uses  of  a cup. 

The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash  and  trum- 
pet's peal, 

The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 

The  Master's  lips  aglowl 
Thou,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what 

need'st  thou  with  earth’s  wheel? 

But  I need,  now  as  then, 

Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men; 

And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was 
worst. 

Bid  I,  to  the  wheel  of  life 

With  shapes  and  colours  rife, 

Bound  dizzily,  mistake  my  end,  to  slake 

Thy  thirst: 

So,  take  and  use  Thy  work: 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 

What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past 
the  aimi 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned'. 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  com- 
plete the  samel"1 2 

--  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 


In  his  last  poem  published  in  London  the  day  he 

p 

died  in  Venice  he  expresses  his  life-view  of  struggle, 

love,  courage,  and  eternity. 

"At  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep- 
time , 

When  you  set  your  fancies  free, 

Will  they  pass  to  where  - — by  death,  fools 
think,  imprisoned  --- 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  pp. 502-3 

2.  Berdo.e,  E.,  The  Browning  Cyclopedia,  p.  49. 
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Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you,  whom 
you  loved  so, 

Pity  me? 

Oh  to  love  so,  "be  so  loved,  yet  so  mistaken! 

What  had  I on  earth  to  do 

With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish,  the 
- unmanly? 

Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless,  did  I 
drivel 

Being  ---  who? 

One  who  never  turned  his  hack  hut 
marched  hr east  forward. 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight 
better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 

No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man’s 
worktime 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a cheer! 

Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either 
should  be, 

’Strive  and  thrive!’  cry  'Speed,  fight 

on,  fare  ever  ^ 

There  as  here ! ’ " 

— Epilogue. 


"From  the  first  poem  PAULINE  to  ASOLANDO  the  teach-  I 
ing  is  unvarying,  'All’s  love,  yet  «l11's  law.'  Love  is 
the  ’Philosopher’s  Stone'  which  converts  the  basest  things 
of  life  to  pure  gold;  it  is  the  'Universal  Solvent'  of  the 
intellectual  alchemist,  which  melts  away  our  greatest  dif- 
ficulties; it  is  the  'Universal  Medicine'  which  renovates 
our  souls  and  restores  to  us  all  the  vigor  of  our  youth. 

1.  The  Complete  Poetical  WorKs  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  1317, 
Epilogue  to  Asolando. 
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Love  answers  all  enigmas  of  life."^  Such  an  estimate 
comes  from  a Browning  enthusiast,  hut  even  practical 
men  of  affairs  have  found  in  him  great  inspiration,  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "There  are  poets  whom  we  habit- 
ually read  far  more  often  than  Browning,  and  who  minis- 
ter better  to  our  more  primitive  needs  and  emotions. 

There  are  few  whose  lines  come  to  us  so  naturally  in  cer- 
tain crises  of  the  soul,  which  are  also  crises  of  the  in- 
tellect . 


1.  Burridge,  B.  M.,  Robert  Browning  as  an  Exponent  of  a 
Philosophy  of  Life,  Introductory  letter  by  Dr.  Berdae. 

2.  Hermann,  E.  A.  G.,  The  Eaith  of  Robert  Browning,  p.  49. 
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COMPARISONS  OF  THE  LIFE-VIEWS 
OF  ECCLESIASTES,  OMAR  KHAYYAM, 
AND  ROEERT  BROWNING. 


The  preceding  study  leads  one  to  compare  and  con-  I*  Intro 

auction 

trast  the  life- views  of  Koheleth,  Omar  Khayyam  and  Robert 
Browning,  arriving  at  some  definite  conclusions  as  to 
their  outlook  on  life.  Such  a study  is  interesting  be- 
cause throughout  the  generations  life  has  brought  much 
the  same  experiences  to  all  mankind  --  joy,  sorrow,  love 
requited  and  unrequited,  hopes  fulfilled  and  deceived, 
ambition  realized,  and  foiled.  Time  and  place  may  differ, 
but  the  human  heart  remains  the  same,  and  wherever  man 
is  thoughtful,  questions  arise  that  demand  answers,  and 
it  is  a man's  answers  to  these  questions  that  determine 
his  attitude  toward  life.  Therein  lies  the  interest  in 
these  three  men  who  represent  three  distinct  ways  of 
looking  at  life.  They  are  so  typical  of  the  possible 
philosophies  of  life  tia  t today,  at  least  two  of  them  have 
groups  of  men  and  women  who  have  formed  societies  in 
their  names.  A large  number  of  people  belong  to  the  Omar 
KhayyAm  Society,  meeting  to  discuss  his  solution  of  life's 
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problem.  So  convinced  are  they  that  he  has  found  the 
truth  that  during  the  World  War  they  distributed  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  his  quatrains  among  the  soldiers, 
feeling  therein  that  the  men  at  the  front  might  find 
inspiration  and  consolation.  On  the  other  hand  are 
the  Browning  Societies  scattered  over  the  English  speak- 
ing world,  sometimes  more  flourishing  than  at  others. 

Early  in  the  twentieth  century  they  were  numerous, 
then  interest  seemed  to  die  down,  but  during  the  last 
year  new  enthusiasm  for  Browning  seems  to  have  awaken- 
ed. Some  men  and  women  realize  he  has  best  expressed 
their  own  attitude  toward  God  and  man.  Koheleth, 
probably  has  no  cult  named  especially  for  him,  but 
there  are  thousands  who  in  their  heart  of  hearts  re- 
peat, "Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  It  is  be- 
cause these  men  are  so  typical  of  three  distinct  groups 
of  humanity  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  their 
interpretations  of  life  in  close  proximity. 

One  can  imagine  Koheleth,  a man  of  years  and  ex-  II.  The  attit  i 

tudes  of  the 

perience,  living  in  war  ridden,  politically  oppressed  three  men  to- 
ward life  in 

Palestine,  seeing  suffering  and  oppression  on  all  general, 

sides,  trying  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  Universe.  He 
has  gathered  about  him  a group  of  congenial  souls  -- 
and  together  they  discuss  life,  death,  riches,  injus- 
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tice,  and  all  the  other  problems  that  have  engrossed 
the  mind  of  man.  A solemn  figure  he  sits  there,  but 
not  too  solemn  because  a smile  hovers  occasionally  a- 
round  his  eyes  and  lips:  he  is  a gentle  cynic.  In 
his  honest  endeavor  to  find  soul  satisfaction  he  has 
tried  every  known  experience  of  life,  and  has  decided 
that  each  one  is  merely  a chasing  after  wind.  In  his 
search  for  wisdom  he  finds  vanity  because  God  has 
placed  eternity  in  the  heart  of  man,  then  has  shut  all 
doors  to  mock  man’s  effort  to  know.  He  has  discovered 
that  riches  breed  discontent  by  continually  increas- 
ing one's  desires  which  are  never  satisfied,  while  to 
him^woman  is  simply  a snare  to  entrap  the  hearts  of 
men.  As  he  looks  at  life,  death  seems  preferable,  and 
yet  no  one  knows  what  comes  after  death,  so  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  alive  than  dead.  After  all,  life  is  a con- 
stant repetition,  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  only  to  rise 
once  more;  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is 
never  full;  the  seasons  come  and  go,  but  there  are 
only  spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter,  and  they  must 
repeat  the  weary  round;  generation  follows  generation, 
each  thinking  it  has  found  some  new  secret,  only  to 
find  that  another  generation,  ages  ago,  discovered  the 
same  thing;  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  In- 
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justice  is  rampant,  but  what  can  one  do  when  kings  are 
all  powerful  and  the  very  walls  repeat  any  word  of 
disloyalty.  Even  God,  Himself,  seems  far  away  and  in- 
different to  mankind's  suffering.  Taken  all  in  all, 
life  is  vanity  of  vanities.  Such  an  outlook  on  life 
sounds  most  pessimistic,  and,  if  this  were  his  whole 
philosophy,  life  would  indeed  be  dark.  However,  as 
his  companions  sitting  around  him  become  more  and  more 
solemn  as  the  picture  of  existence  becomes  more  gloomy, 
a smile  begins  to  play  over  his  face  and  a light  comes 
into  his  eyes.  In  spite  of  all  these  weary  observa- 
tions, "Light  is  sweet;"  it  is  weil  to  live  happily 
with  the  woman  one  loves,  to  till  the  soil,  and  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  one's  labor,  to  sleep  the  sleep  of 
honest  exhaustion.  It  is  well  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  while  one  may,  ere  old  age  and  death  bring  en- 
joyment to  a close.  Probably,  God  takes  pleasure  in 
the  delights  of  men.  The  outlook  is  not  altogether 
dark.  When  one  considers  the  day  in  which  he  lives, 
one  feels  Koheleth  has  a wholesome  attitude  toward 
life. 


It  is  Omar  who  is  the  more  pessimistic.  A great 
scientist,  astronomer,  and  mathematician,  he  possesses 
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the  learning  of  his  day  and  like  all  learned  men  he 
longs  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  life.  To  he  able  to 
foretell  the  position  of  a star  years  hence  and  yet  to 
be  unable  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  human  soul,  so 
much  more  real  than  any  star,  torments  him.  He,  too, 
is  a teacher  with  his  bands  of  disciples.  One  can 
imagine  them  turning  from  their  study  of  the  physical 
universe  to  the  spiritual  values  of  life,  the  whence 
and  whither  of  the  soul,  the  problem  of  human  suffer- 
ing, the  meaning  of  death.  Omar  is  as  puzzled  as  his 
Persian  pupils  and  goes  to  the  rose  garden  to  solve 
the  questions,  if  possible y by  himself.  The  garden  is 
lovely  with  its  trellises,  arbors,  and  rose  trees,  the 
air,  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  thousands  of  roses.  He 
reclines  under  a rose  tree  and  looks  out  over  the 
beautiful  rolling  country  with  its  rich  vineyards  and 
olive  groves  and  happy  homes.  As  he  revels  in  the  beauty 
around  him,  the  dainty  saki  bearer,  in  her  colorful 
Oriental  robes,  conscious  of  her  charm,  comes  bearing 
sparkling  wine,  which  is  no  more  enticing  than  she  is 
herself.  She  offers  him  the  wine,  then  reclines  be- 
side him  and  together  they  sip  of  the  wine  of  life. 

All  is  at  peace;  the  jangling  chords  are  reduced  to 
harmony;  the  tantalizing  questions  are  stilled;  Omar's 
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soul  is  at  rest.  However,  as  he  revels  in  the  "beauty 

of  the  woman  and  the  fragrance  of  the  roses,  a little 

crippled  child  hobbles  into  the  garden.  Immediately, 

the  joy  of  the  moment  has  fled;  the  old  problems  are 

again  seeking  solution.  Why  should  there  be  human 

suffering?  Why  should  youth  and  beauty  vanish  v/ith 

the  rose  and  "life's  sweet  scented  manuscript  close"? 

Why  should  the  nightingale's  song  e.ease?  Who  knows? 

Within  a few  hours  marauders  may  ravish  the  country- 

/ 

side  and  steal  away  the  sweet  bearer  of  saki . Who 
rules  the  Universe?  Doesn't  He  care?  Why  can't  man- 
kind be  ever  at  peace  within?  Who  knov/s?  He  is  no 
longer  conscious  of  the  lovely  maid  at  his  side.  He 
is  searching  for  God  and  cannot  find  Him,  save  as  a 
"Master  of  the  Show."  What  becomes  of  this  searching 
eager  soul?  Who  knows?  Ah,  better  than  forever  wrest' 
ling  v/ith  these  eternal  problems  is  it  to  drink  of  the 
wine  and  forget  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  pain,  for- 
get the  human  soul,  forget  death  is  coming  to  end  all. 
Drink,  and  remember  the  lovely  girl  at  your  side,  the 
exquisite  fragrance  of  the  roses,  the  tender  song  of 
the  nightingale.  Drink,  that  you  may  forget  the  pains 
and  that  you  may  remember  the  joys.  After  all,  the 
past  has  gone;  the  future  is  all  unknov/n;  the  present 
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is  here  and  now;  sieze  it  before  it,  too,  vanishes. 

In  the  joy  of  the  present  he  would  drown  all  thought 
of  the  whence,  the  whither  and  the  wrhy.  He  cannot 
reconcile  good  and  evil,  therefore,  he  is  despondent 
and  hopeless  save  in  the  wine  cup. 

In  direct  contrast  to  Omar  is  Robert  Browning 
with  his  bouyant  optimism,  singing  a song  of  triumph 
throughout  his  poetry.  While  Omar  and  Koheleth  are  a 
part  of  the  dim,  shadowy  past,  Browning  stands  out 
clearly  in  the  blazing  light  of  day.  One  sees  him 
walking  through  the  controversies  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  serene  in  soul.  Evolution 
and  higher  criticism  demand  his  attention  and  he  gives 
it  carefully  and  thoroughly,  coming  out  of  his  study 
with  a firm  conviction  that 

"God’s  in  his  heaven,  -- 
All’s  right  with  the  world." 

Nor  is  this  optimism  the  result  of  a life  made  easy. 

As  a poet,  life  is  a constant  struggle  against  indif- 
ference, misunderstanding,  and  adverse  criticism.  As 
a man,  he  lives  life  to  the  full,  having  quiet  years 
of  study  and  work  crowned  with  a love,  the  complete- 
ness of  which  is  seldom  vouchsafed  to  man.  He  is  not 
a teacher  like  Omar  or  Koheleth,  but  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  companionship  of  souls  seeking  the  truth. 
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his  life  companion  no  less  eager  than  he.  In  their 

home  in  Italy,  he  and  Mrs.  Browning  gather  about  them 

congenial  spirits  whose  chief  delight  is  discussing 

human  problems.  During  those  years  two  souls  are 

knit  together  so  firmly  that  death,  itself,  cannot 

sever  them,  so  that  when  the  soul  of  his  soul 

s 

taken  from  him  he  suffer&d  as  few  men  suffer.  It  is 
then  that  he  proves  his  optimism  is  not  merely  pretty 
words  put  down  on  paper;  it  is  the  keynote  of  his  life, 
for  after  his  crushing  sorrow  he  does  not  seclude  him- 
self, living  as  a recluse,  nor  does  he  give  himself 
over  to  reckless  pleasure  as  Omar  might,  but  calmly 
he  continues  as  a genial/  social  being  associating  with 
his  fellow  men,  a living  example  of  his  optimistic 
theories.  His  bright  outlook  on  life  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  or  of  the  foolish  veiling  of  the 
eyes  to  sorrow  and  evil  because  he  deliberately  looks 
at  the  darkest  pictures  life  affords  --  envy,  hatred, 
murder  and  lust.  He  studies  the  human  soul  in  all 
its  multitude  of  reactions  to  life  and  finds  therein 
seeds  of  hope  of  better  things.  To  him, the  human  soul 
is  not  a mere  nothing  struggling  against  unknown  odds, 
but  it  is  a part  of  God,  Himself*,  as  the  soul  strug- 
gles, God  struggles,  too,  and  the  victory  belongs  to 
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God  as  well  as  man.  While  the  soul  is  "a  god  in 
germ”  man  is  given  the  choice  of  good  or  evil  and 
must  assume  moral  responsibility  for  his  actions. 

The  struggle  lasts  a life  time,  as  did  that  of  Para- 
celsus, but  gradually  rising  step  by  step  man  even- 
tually climbs  into  the  light  of  full  day.  If  the 
struggle  has  been  honest  and  the  aim  high,  the  out- 
come, although  apparently  failure, must  be  good.  Where- 
as, Omar  and  Koheleth  feel  that  evil  may  eventually 
overcome  good,  Browning  is  confident  good  will  triumph 
in  the  end.  In  fact,  he  sees  evil  as  possible  good, 
believing  man,  during  life,  cannot  differentiate  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  but  in  some  future  day,  man  may 
find  that  what  he  called  evil  is,  in  God's  providence, 
good.  In  the  RING  A1ID  THE  BOOK  he  shows  that  even  in 
this  life  good  comes  out  of  evil.  Pompilia,  the  child 
of  wretched  parentage,  brought  up  by  ordinary  people, 
marrying  a scoundrel  when  she  is  still  a child,  suf- 
fers spiritual  and  physical  agony,  and  dies  while  still 
in  her  teens.  Yet,  she  finds  good  coming  out  of  evil 
in  her  love  for  Caponsacchi  and  in  her  motherhood. 

Even  for  his  most  despicable  character,  Guido,  Brown- 
ing sees  some  hope  in  the  future.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
poet,  it  is  the  development  of  the  human  soul  through 
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struggle  that  gives  dignity  to  life,  nor  is  the  strug- 
gle in  vain.  Such  optimism  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  a healthy  body  and  mind  placed  in  favorable  sur- 
roundings, where  struggle  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  the 
result  of  stupid  ignorance;  it  is  the  deep  conviction 
that  comes  after  personal  experience  and  understand- 
ing thought.  Someone  has  said  that  all  of  Browning's 
philosophy  can  be  summed  up  in  RABBI  BEIT  EZRA  and 
PROSPIGE,  and  this  seems  quite  true,  because  the  one 
reveals  his  delight  in  the  conflicts  in  the  present 
life  and  the  other,  his  confidence  in  life  to  come. 

A man's  whole  philosophy  of  life  is  influenced  III.  Conceptions 

of  God. 

largely  by  his  conception  of  God,  so  Koheleth's  cyni- 
cism, Omar's  despair,  and  Browning's  optimism  are 
largely  the  result  of  each  one's  idea  of  God.  To 
Koheleth  there  is  a God  somewhere,  but  far  away,  in- 
different to  the  cries  of  injustice  and  suffering. 

He  believes  it  is  a good  thing  to  go  to  the  temple 
to  worship,  but  it  is  wise  to  let  your  words  be  few 
because  God  is  in  heaven  and  you  are  upon  the  earth. 

If  you  make  a vow  to  God,  perform  it:  at  least,  be 
honest  in  your  dealings  with  Him.  Evidently,  at  some 
time  in  his  life,  when  he  was  doing  the  best  he  could 
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under  the  circumstances,  evil  fell  upon  him,  unde- 
served, unexpected,  so  he  decides  God  foreordains  all 
things,  catching  men  in  the  net  of  misfortune,  taking 
him  unawares.  He  even  becomes  fatalistic,  since  all 
things  have  been  foreordained,  and  finds  struggle 
vain.  As  he  looks  around^  he  sees  the  wicked  flourish- 
ing while  the  good  suffer  and  there  seems  no  justice 
in  the  Universe.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  relieve  op- 
pression because  God  knows  about  it  and  apparently 
doesn't  care.  However,  he  can't  help  believing  that 
God  approves  of  the  happiness  of  men.  A child  of  the 
Hebrews, he  has  been  taught  that  the  Hebrew's  God,  all 
knowing,  all  powerful,  is  a jealous  God,  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  a stern  Master. 
However,  Koheleth  is  a thinker  and  will  not  accept 
his  early  teaching  without  challenging  it.  Scholars 
doubt  if  he  said  many  of  the  things  about  God  that 
are  found  under  his  name.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
he  left  God  out  of  his  discussion  entirely,  his  ir- 
reverence prompting  commentators  to  insert  pious 
phrases,  lest  the  people  be  misled.  One  is  led  to 
believe,  however,  that  his  constant  search  for  God 
and  his  inability  to  find  Him  has  made  him  say  that 
God  has  put  eternity  into  the  heart  of  man  simply  to 
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mock  him,  keeping  him  forever  searching,  never  find- 
ing. In  spite  of  his  inability  to  find  God,  he  feels 
that  there  is  one  somewhere,  which  takes  some  of  the 
sting  from  his  vanity  of  vanities. 

While  Koheleth  has  some  hope  of  God,  Omar  goes 
to  the  extreme  of  despair  in  his  search  for  God.  A 
student  of  Mohammedanism,  he  has  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  God  is  cruel,  omnipotent,  foreordaining 
all  things.  He, too,  like  Koheleth,  lives  in  a day  of 
uncertainty,  seeing  oppression  and  disaster  visiting 
apparently  innocent  people.  His  keen  mind  questions. 
Is  there  a God  and  does  He  care?  His  religion  says 
there  is  and  He  doesn't  care,  in  fact,  He  planned 
everything  from  the  beginning.  His  reason  tells  him 
that  this  is  impossible,  and  so  he  searches.  If  God 
made  man  weak  and  deliberately  placed  temptation  in 
his  way  will  He  hold  him  responsible  for  the  outcome? 
If  He  does,  He  would  better  ask  the  forgiveness  of 
man,  but,  perhaps,  after  all.  He  is  "a  good  fellow." 
Omar,  seeing  humanity  mis-shapen  in  body  and  soul, 
scoffingly  asks  if  the  hand  of  the  Potter  shook  when 
such  distorted  vessels  were  made!  Again,  it  seems  to 
him,  God  is  the  Master  of  the  show  and  human  beings 
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His  playthings  that  He  moves  about  at  will.  If  this 
he  true,  all  effort,  all  struggle  is  useless;  one 
may  as  well  accept  the  inevitable.  Like  Koheleth, 
he  fallbback  on  fate  as  the  controlling  force  of  the 
Universe.  In  the  temple,  he  has  found  hypocracy  and 
deceit,  but  in  the  beauty  of  the  rose  garden  he  thinks 
he  may  possibly  catch  a glimpse  of  the  Divine.  Any- 
way, better  frequent  the  tavern  than  the  temple!  If 
one  knew  nothing  about  Omar  save  his  verses,  one 
might  think  him  a dilettante  playing  with  deep  ques- 
tions, but  knowing  him  as  the  foremost  scientist  of 
his  day,  one  cannot  doubt  his  honest  seeking  and  his 
keen  disappointment  in  not  finding.  His  final  deci- 
sion to  forget  in  the  wine  cup  all  his  vain  searching 
seems  to  be  the  depth  of  despair. 

In  direct  contrast  to  Omar  and  Koheleth  is  Brown- 
ing with  his  wholesome,  happy  consciousness  of  the 
reality  of  God.  He  has  the  assurance  that  God  is  and 
realizes  that  all  the  struggling  of  the  human  soul 
tends  toward  attaining  the  Divine.  He  frankly  admits 
that  his  idea  of  God  has  been  given  to  him  by  Christ 
who  said,  "He,  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father. H 
Since  Christ's  ministry  to  mankind  was  motivated  by 
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love,  so  God's  relation  to  man  must  likewise  be  a 
manifestation  of  love.  From  PAULINE  to  ASOLAKDO,  the 
yOct  strikes  this  note  over  and  over  again.  Especial- 
ly is  this  clear  in  AIT  EPISTLE  where  the  Arabian  phy- 
sician longs  for  the  assurance  that  the  MA11  Great 
were  the  All  Loving  too."  There  can  be  no  doubt  a- 
bout  Browning's  idea  of  God  as  love  and  of  love  being 
the  motivating  power  of  the  Universe.  Browning's  God 
does  not  stand  afar  off,  looking  with  indifferent 
eyes  upon  the  sorrows  and  struggles  of  mankind,  rather} 
He  is  ever  present,  lending  His  aid,  lifting,  encourag- 
ing, helping  man  to  higher  achievements.  Indeed,  the 
poet  conceives  of  Him  as  dwelling  in  all  creation  from 
the  minutest  beginnings  up  through  man,  a,nd  the  soul 
of  man  is  a god  in  the  making  --  each  rebuff,  each 
struggle  bringing  him  nearer  the  ultimate  divinity. 
Since  God  is  love,  it  is  love  in  the  soul  of  man  that 
makes  him  infinite.  Paracelsus,  in  his  search  for 
truth  through  knowledge,  misses  attaining  his  high  am- 
bition because  he  leaves  the  idea  of  love,  which  is 
the  final  truth,  out  of  his  plan.  When  at  length  he 
realizes  his  mistake,  he  urges  mankind  to  press  the 
lamp  of  God,  which  is  love,  to  his  bosom,  then  he 
will  see  that  there  is  good  in  what  seems  evil. 
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Browning  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  what  men  call 
evil?  he  looks  at  it  frankly  and  pictures  it  vividly 
for  all  men  to  read,  hut  in  it,  he  sees  purpose,  God 
working  for  the  perfection  of  the  human  soul.  Like 
Omar  and  Koheleth,  he  looks  upon  human  suffering,  hut 
instead  of  seeing  a mocking  or  indifferent  God  he 
sees  a loving  hand  shaping  a vessel,  bringing  it  to 
perfection.  With  such  a conception  of  God,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  Browning  should  see  the  world  as 
a training  ground  for  the  human  soul.  He  feels  cer- 
tain that  what  now  seems  evil  will  eventually  prove 
good.  Kor  is  Browning  different  from  all  mankind. 

His  deductions  are  not  the  result  of  blind  acceptance 
of  childhood  teaching.  Like  Omar  and  Koheleth,  he 
has  faced  doubt.  When  he  has  felt  all  was  secure,  a 
sudden  pain,  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  has  turned 
his  faith  aside  and  doubt  has  crept  in.  The  very 
fact  that  he  has  faced  doubt  and  risen  above  it  makes 
his  faith  the  stronger.  Whereas,  Koheleth  and  Omar 
feel  that  God  withholds  knowledge  from  mankind  to 
mock  him,  Browning  feels  that  man's  knowledge  is 
limited  that  he  may  be  thrown  back  on  God's  love  as 
the  final  truth.  It  is  Browning's  confidence  in  the 
love  of  God  that  gives  him  his  happy  outlook  on  life. 
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and  it  is  the  lack  of  such  confidence  that  gives  Omar 
and  Koheleth  their  dark  interpretations  of  life. 

Because  of  the  failure  to  find  God,  Omar  and  Ko- 
heleth fall  hack  on  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  as  the 
only  thing  of  which  each  can  he  sure.  Even  though 
Koheleth  maintains  that  seeking  pleasure  is  merely  a 
chasing  after  the  wind,  he  advises  man  to  eat,  drink, 
and  he  merry,  for  tomorrow  he  may  die.  Omar’s  keen 
mind  reaches  out  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  Universe; 
baffled,  it  returns  to  the  present  to  realize  the 
wine  of  life  is  oo&ing  drop  hy  drop.  Now  is  the  gar- 
den exquisite  with  rose  and  nightingale;  now  is  the 
hearer  of  saki  young  and  joyous;  now  is  the  wine 
sparkling.  Sieze  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  ere  it 
fades;  love  the  maid  while  yet  the  flush  of  youth  is 
on  her  cheek;  drink  the  wine  before  the  sparkle  dies; 
live  today  to  the  full  for  tomorrow  you  die;  you  re- 
turn to  the  Nothing  from  whence  you  came.  Both  men 
remind  one  of  the  old  Eastern  story  about  a traveler 
in  the  Steppes  who  suddenly  realizes  he  is  being  pur- 
sued hy  a ferocious  animal.  Looking  about  for  a means 
of  escape,  he  sees  a dried  up  well  into  which  he 
springs.  To  his  horror,  he  sees,  lying  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  pit,  a great  dragon  ready  to  devour  him.  He 
catches  hold  of  a "branch  of  a wild  plant  growing  out 
of  the  side  of  the  well,  thinking  that  he  may  pro- 
long life  a short  while,  not  daring  to  climb  down  for 
fear  of  the  dragon,  nor  to  climb  out  for  terror  of 
the  wild  beast,  so  there  he  clings.  His  arms  are 
losing  strength  and  he  knows  the  end  is  not  far  off, 
but  he  is  determined  to  live  as  long  as  possible. 

Then,  to  his  dismay,  he  sees  two  mice  approach  the 
root  of  the  plant  to  which  he  is  clinging  and  begin 
to  gnaw  toward  each  other.  Destruction  is  inevitable. 
Suddenly,  to  his  delight,  he  notices  drops  of  honey 
on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  to  which  he  is  clinging. 
Pulling  himself  up  by  his  wear y arms,  he  stretches 
out  his  tongue  and  licks  the  sweetness  as  long  as 
life  lasts.  Both  Omar  and  Koheleth  take  this  rather 
desperate  attitude  toward  life;  they  see  very  little, 
if  anything,  ahead,  but  the  present  is  sweet.  Kohe- 
leth, however,  is  moderate  in  his  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  while  Omar  gives  himself  unreservedly  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  Koheleth  feels  that  God  approves  of  his  pleasure, 
while  Omar,  in  his  baffled  soul,  mocks  the  Potter 
“whose  hand  shakes”  and  who  after  all  may  be  “a  good 
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fellow",  so  he  takes  the  cash  and  lets  the  credit  go. 
Koheleth  seems  calm  in  his  soul  despite  his  restless 
searching,  while  Omarrs  soul  is  torn  with  conflict; 
despair  makes  him  apparently  flippant  at  tiirles,  and 
yet,  underneath  is  the  wistful  yearning  for  satisfaction. 

^uite  different  is  Browning’s  attitude,  even 
though  he  is  no  recluse,  not  living  the  life  of  a se- 
cluded saint,  but  that  of  a man  who  enjoys  life  to  the 
full.  No  one  could  write  that  exuberant  expression 
of  the  pure  joy  of  physical  living  as  expressed  in 
SAUL  who  has  not  experienced  the  delights  of  rest  af- 
ter the  fatigue  of  long  exertion,  the  refreshing  dip 
in  the  cool  waters  after  heated  labor,  the  pulsing 
blood  and  the  feeling  of  physical  fitness.  He  knows 
the  joys  of  requited  love.  His  keen  mind  knows  the 
satisfaction  of  struggling  with  difficult  problems 
and  finding  a solution.  Yet,  his  philosophy  does  not 
accept  mere  pleasure  as  the  end  of  existence.  To  him 
the  only  reason  for  living  is  the  struggle  to  attain 
one’s  highest  development.  If  one  fails,  that  is  not 
the  disgrace,  but  to  have  a low  aim  is  unpardonable. 
Paracelsus  aimed  high  to  achieve  all  knowledge  and  he 
failed  to  attain  his  aim,  howrever,  he  did  grow  and 
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eventually  saw  how  to  arrive  at  satisfaction  through 
love.  Browning's  greatest  interest  in  life  is  watch- 
ing men  and  women  with  their  inner  conflicts,  the 
struggle  never  ceasing  while  life  lasts.  He  welcomes 
"each  rehuff,  that  turns  life's  smoothness  rough."  To 
him  it  is  the  hard  things  of  life,  the  sorrows,  the 
disappointments,  and  the  pain,  not  the  easy  ones,  not 
the  pleasures,  that  make  life  worth  while.  Nor  does 
he  believe  the  struggle  ends  with  this\existence,  hut 
continues  through  many  worlds,  perhaps,  until  eventual- 
ly perfection  is  reached.  Because  of  this  idea  of 
struggle,  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  does  not  seem  to 
him  all  important  a^it  does  to  Omar,  nor  even  reason- 
ably important  as  it  does  to  Koheleth. 

When  thinking  of  pleasures  one  naturally  considers 
the  love  of  men  and  women.  One  wonders  what  hgp  pened 
to  Koheleth  to  make  him  so  hitter  against  womanhood. 

His  whole  experience  with  humanity  must  have  been  un- 
fortunate, because  he  finds  only  one  man  in  a thousand 
worthy  to  be  trusted,  and  not  one  woman.  In  fact,  to 
him,  she  is  a snare  and  a net  to  capture  the  hearts  of 
men.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  one  of  two  things: 
either  he  gave  all  the  fervent  love  of  his  youth  to 
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one  woman,  who  carelessly  cast  it  aside,  thus  shatter- 
ing his  faith  in  all  womanhood;  or  in  his  endeavor  to 
understand  life,  he  tried  the  companionship  of  many 
women,  his  own  fickle  heart  prompting  him  to  condemn 
all  womanhood.  There  is  another  possible  explanation, 
that  of  an  unhappy  marriage  with  a woman  unfaithful 
to  her  vows.  Judging  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
as  a whole,  one  rejects  the  second  reason,  and  has  no 
v/ay  of  deciding  between  the  first  and  the  third.  In 
spite  of  his  bitter  attack  against  woman  in  general, 
he  realizes  a happy  union  is  one  of  the  chief  joys  of 
life,  because  he  urges  the  young  man  to  enjoy  life 
with  the  woman  of  his  love,  intimating  that  there  is 
but  one  woman  in  the  love  of  a man. 

Omar,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  find  much  sat- 
isfaction andjdelight  in  the  companionship  of  woman. 

We  can  see  him  in  the  fragrant  rose  garden  on  the  hill 
side,  reclining  under  a rose  laden  tree,  watching  the 
lights  and  shadows  play  on  the  distant  vineyards.  He 
has  a book  that  he  glances  at  now  and  then  until  the 
graceful  sdki  bearer  comes  to  him.  He  urges  her  to  re 
cline  beside  him  and  together  they  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  rose  garden.  He  revels  in  the 
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loveliness  of  her  youth,  the  sweetness  of  her  presence. 
They  enjoy  the  roses,  the  wine,  and  the  hook  of  verse. 
Gradually  a sadness  comes  over  him.  Why  should  any- 
thing so  sweet,  so  warm,  so  full  of  life  as. she  grov/ 
old?  Why  should  he  virile,  achieving,  die?  They  drop 
the  verse  and  begin  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Ah!  if  it  were  in  their  power,  they  would  re- 
mould the  Universe  nearer  to  their  hearts’  desire.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  the  truth  about  Omar’s  loves, 
whether  he  had  one  or  many,  or  whether,  alone  in  life, 
he  satisfied  the  longings  of  his  soul  in  imagining 
himself  in  the  sweet  company  of  the  wine  bearer.  Some 
would  have  us  believe  the  last.  However,  the  general 
impression  one  gets  from  his  quatrains  is  that  of  a 
man  who  has  had  many  loves. 

Of  Browning's  attitude  toward  love  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Although  he  makes  struggle,  and  not  pleasure, 
the  reason  for  being,  he  makes  it  equally  plain  that  to 
him  love  is  the  controlling  force  of  the  Universe. 

God,  Himself,  is  Love.  Browning  delights  in  writing 
about  the  love  of  beauty,  the  love  of  truth,  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  of  humanity,  but  his  greatest  delight 
is  in  studying  men  and  women  as  they  pass  through  the 
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crisis  of  love,  often  measuring  their  characters  by 
the  way  in  which  they  meet  this  crisis.  He  has  been 
criticized  as  being  too  cold,  too  analytical  in  his 
treatment  of  love,  not  giving  himself  over  to  the  a- 
bandonment  of  the  all  consuming  passion.  It  is  true, 
he  does  allow  his  lovers  to  think  of  other  things  be- 
side the  beloved  one,  as  in  THE  LAST  RIDE  TOGETHER, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  has  felt  the  divine  fire.  Doubt- 
less, many  a reader  has  been  startled  to  find  in  his 
last  volume  of  verse  those  stirring  poems  dealing  with 
the  momentary  passion  of  human  love:  HOW,  SUMUM  BOEUM, 
A PEARL  - A GIRL.  It  hardly  seems  possible  tra  t they 
could  come  from  the  same  mind  as  PARACELSUS;  they  are 
as  full  of  feeling  as  Goethe’s  love  lyrics,  showing 
Browning  had  all  the  capacity  for  passionate  emotion 
that  is  a part  of  virile  manhood.  It  is  evidert  these 
are  the  expressions  of  youth,  hot  and  pulsating.  It 
may  be  there  were  other  such  poems  destroyed  by  the 
poet  who  deemed  them  unworthy.  The  poem  SPECULATION 
seems  one  of  maturer  years,  when  the  spiritual  ideal 
of  love  had  largely  taken  possession  of  the  man.  Very 
probably, it  was  written  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  the  longing  for  the  physical  presence  of  his  be- 
loved makes  him  willing  to  surrender  "Heaven,  Man, 
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Nature,  Art",  if  only  they  might  he  together,  never 
to  part  again.  The  idea  of  love  as  the  purifier  of 
souls  appears  in  his  earliest  poem,  PAULINE,  where 
the  lover,  in  the  clear  light  of  his  emotion,  sees  his 
past  life  as  vile  and  unworthy.  Caponsacchi  has  the 
same  experience  when  he  sees  Pompilia,  hating  his  past 
life  and  resolving  to  become  worthy  of  his  love.  To 
the  poet,  the  fact  that  one  loves  is  enough,  whether 
or  not  he  he  loved  in  return.  In  EVELYN  HOPE  the  lover 
knows  not  whether  he  was  ever  loved,  hut  his  delight 
in  the  beautiful  girl  has  so  lifted  his  soul  that  he 
is  willing  to  wait  not  only  throughout  this  world, 
hut  throughout  worlds  to  come  for  the  fulfillment  of 
his  love.  It  is  the  one  who  loves  who  is  enriched; 
the  one  who  loves  not  or  dares  not  love  is  impoverish- 
ed forever.  He  does  not  consider  love  a gradual  growth 
from  acquaintance  through  friendship,  hut  a sudden 
overwhelming  passion  that  comes  with  the  glance  of  the 
eye,  each  soul  recognizing  his  mate  instantaneously. 

It  is  as  if  Dante  walked  upon  the  earth  again,  seeing 
his  Beatrice.  Caponsacchi,  passing  the  house  of  Pom- 
pilia, glances  into  her  eyes,  a new  heaven  and  a new 
earth  open  for  both  of  them  from  that  day  on,*  even 
though  mutual  possession  is  impossible,  beauty  dwells 
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within,  in  spite  of  hatred,  misunderstanding,  and 
cruel  murder.  The  fact  that  Browning  allows  love  to 
come  to  those  legally  "bound  to  others  has  brought 
criticism  upon  him,  some  saying  he  would  disrupt  the 
most  sacred  institution  of  the  home.  It  seems,  rather, 
that  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  never  founding  a 
home  save  on  the  great  eternal  truth  of  love.  In  his 
o wn  experience  was  one  supreme,  all  embracing  love, 
that  for  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  for 
whose  sake  he  is  willing  to  be  a happy  exile  from 
England.  Omar  and  his  saki  bearer  in  the  rose  garden 
seem  the  mere  semblance  of  love  compared  with  the 
years  of  beautiful  companionship  of  the  Brownings  in 
Italy.  Since  they  were  never  separated  a night  from 
the  day  of  their  marriage  until  Mrs.  Browning’s  death, 
there  were  no  occasions  for  personal  poems  of  longing 
for  her,  although  Browning  has  several  poems  that 
touch  upon  the  separation  of  loved  ones.  Only  occa- 
sionally does  he  write  to  or  of  her,  but  when  he  does, 
he  puts  into  the  poem  the  strength  and  love  of  his  man- 
hood. In  ONE  WORD  MORE  he  dedicates  his  volume  MEN 
AMD  WOMEN  to  her,  calling  her  his  "moon  of  poets”, 
saying,  "where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  Drain  lie,  also." 
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It  is  not  a passionate  poem,  but  is  filled  with  the 
warmth  and  quiet  jo;y  of  a man  whose  soul  has  found 
peace,  the  expression  of  a man  who  loves  deeply  and 
sincerely  with  his  whole  being.  Very  similar  in  tone 
is  BY  THE  FIRESIDE  in  which  he  imagines  himself  and 
Mrs.  Erowning  years  hence  when  the  strain  and  stress 
of  life  have  passed,  quietly  sitting  alone,  thinking 
of  the  full,  happy  past,  dreaming  of  the  future,  con- 
tent one  with  the  other,  an  expression  of  his  com- 
plete soul  satisfaction  in  his  love  for  her.  Both  of 
these  poems  lack  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  passion, 
but  hold  the  contentment  of  tv/o  souls  in  absolute 
harmony,  the  harmony  of  true  marriage.  After  her 
death,  when  he  speaks  of  her,  it  is  not  in  such  quiet, 
even  tones;  there  is  longing  and  yearning  for  her:  he 
misses  not  only  her  physical  presence,  but  the  intel- 
lectual stimulus  she  has  given  him.  In  the  RIBG  AHD 
TH]$B.©OK,  perhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  work  he  ever 
did,  he  pauses  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  to 
give  expression  to  his  soul-hunger  for  her.  He  imag- 
ines himself  giving  his  poems  to  her  that  even  in  some 
far  off  heaven  she  may  take  pride  in  his  achievement; 
only  the  memory  of  her  sustains  him.  Still  more  tense 
with  feeling  is  PROSPICE  where  the  ordeal  of  death  to 
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him  is  passing  through  deep  waters  that  he  may  clasp 
to  his  breast  the  soul  of  his  soul.  While  Koheleth 
barely  mentions  love  and  Omar  treats  it  flippantly, 

Browning  makes  the  love  between  man  and  woman  the 
highest  attainment  in  life,  an  enobling  passion,  lift- 
ing the  lover  to  higher  levels,  sustaining  and  comfort- 
ing him  in  sorrow.  Such  a love,  in  his  eyes,  comes 
only  once  and  is  eternal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  consistent  each  VI.  Ideaa  of 

death  and 

man  is  in  his  philosophy  of  life.  Koheleth,  thinking  immortality, 
there  may  be  a God  somewhere,  but  far  distant  and  un- 
caring, finding  life  deadly  montonous,  having  but  lit- 
tle room  for  love  in  his  scheme  of  things,  living 
•wholly  in  the  present,  naturally  sees  nothing  to  hope 
for  after  death.  In  fact,  once  in  his  disgust  with 
life,  he  says  that  it  is  better  never  to  have  been 
born  than  to  live  to  see  injustice  and  sorrow  upon  the 
earth,  but  like  most  pessimists,  he  finds  life  worth 
holding  on  to  and  at  times  '‘light  is  sweet."  In  his 
more  normal  moments  he  decides  it  is  better  to  be  a 
live  dog  than  a dead  lion.  In  other  words,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  a living,  ordinary  person  than  a dead  king, 
because  while  one  is  living  he  knows,  at  least,  where 
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he  is  and  when  he  is  dead  he  knows  nothing,  even 
though  once  he  was  powerful.  The  old  Hebrew  cannot 
see  beyond  the  grave;  as  the  beast  dies,  so  does  man, 
the  same  end  awaiting  both;  all  are  of  the  dust  and 
return  to  the  dust.  To  him,  that  is  the  most  vain 
thing  in  existence,  to  strive,  to  suffer,  and  to  en- 
dure life  only  in  the  end  to  be  annihilated.  Because 
of  this  inability  to  see  anything  beyond  the  grave, 
all  endeavor  seems  to  him  to  be  merely  a chasing  af- 
ter the  wind,  a vanity  of  vanities. 

Omar  has  a similar  experience,  unable  to  find 
God  in  spite  of  ceaseless  searching,  making  the  most 
of  the  joy  of  the  moment  as  the  only  tangible  reality. 
Once,  to  be  sure,  he  caught  a glimpse  of  the  Divine 
when  the  thought  came  to  him  that  perhaps  the  human 
soul  might  leave  its  body  as  the  sultan  leaves  his 
tent,  and  soar  off  to  newer,  better  fields  of  endeavor, 
but  that  is  only  a vague  hope;  he  has  no  assurance.  He 
seems  to  have  a dim  idea  that  there  may  be  life  after 
death,  when  the  great  judge  of  the  Universe  may  hold 
men  responsible  for  deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  but  he 
can  hardly  accept  that.  He  never  mentions  the  Moham- 
medan's paradise,  as  one  would  expect  a lover  of  sen- 
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sual  pleasure  to  anticipate.  Sometimes,  he  thinks 
of  the  grass  and  flowers  as  souls  rehorn,  and,  again, 
he  hegs  the  hearer  of  wine  to  pour  the  sweet  juice  of 
the  grape  over  his  grave  that  he  may  drink  it  even  in 
death.  He  speaks  of  the  soul  returning  to  the  Noth- 
ing it  set  out  from,  coming  to  Koheleth's  conclusion, 
Mdust  into  dust,  and  under  dust  to  lie,  sans  wine, 
sans  song,  sans  winger,  sans  end.M  Koheleth's  out- 
look on  life  is  consistently  grey,  with  few  lighter 
shadings,  while  Omar's  is  marked  with  sharp  lights  and 
shadows.  His  search  is  so  real,  his  disappointment 
in  not  finding  so  keen,  that  he  throws  himself  with 
abandon  into  the  joys  of  the  moment.  If  death  ends 
all,  very  well,  make  the  most  of  the  present  and  so  he 
drains  the  cup  of  pleasure  with  a heavy  heart. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Browning's  rich 
optimism  is  the  result  of  his  belief  in  immortality 
or  whether  his  faith  in  the  future  life  comes  from  his 
optimism;  they  go  hand  in  hand.  To  him,  the  soul  is 
immortal,  "a  god  in  the  germ",  forever  developing  in 
world  after  world  until  perfection  is  reached.  He 
sees  earth  as  a training  school  where  each  failure, 
each  rebuff  but  stirs  man  on  to  further  effort.  As 
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he  looks  upon  "broken  lives,  disappointed  men  and 
women,  he  cannot  "believe  death  ends  all;  there  must 
be  some  place,  some  future  existence  where  the  tang- 
les of  life  are  straightened  out.  Suffering,  disappoint 
ment,  failure  are  promises  of  future  happiness.  Noth- 
ing of  good  or  of  "beauty  is  ever  lost,  even  that  vfo  ich 
seems  evil  now  will  in  some  future  world  prove  to  have 
"been  good.  ^Because  life  is  so  incomplete  here.  Brown- 
ing feels  that  there  must  "be  a future  existence  to 
complete  the  whole,  as  Abt  Yogler  said, 

"On  earth  the  broken  arcs,  in  the 
heaven  a perfect  round.” 

The  supreme  thing  is  not  accomplishment  in  the  eyes  of 
man,  but  honest  endeavor  in  the  sight  of  God.  Men  may 
scoff,  misunderstand,  hurt  one,  but  God  knows  and  un- 
derstands, and  the  growth  of  the  soul  is  achieved. 

From  youth  to  s,ge  man's  whole  task  is  soul  develop- 
ment which  is  carried  beyond  the  grave.  Whatever  is 
begun  here,  he  believes,  will  be  completed  there,  even 
love.  Whereas,  many  believe  the  love  between  individ- 
uals to  be  temporary,  Browning  sees  it  as  everlasting. 
He  welcomes  death  as  the  last  great  adventure  to  be 
met  unafraid.  Beyond  death,  he  sees,  first  of  all, 
his  beloved,  the  soul  of  his  soul;  then  he  finds  Power 
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revealed  as  Love.  He  believes  tl®  t all  he  has  strug- 
gled against,  all  he  has  misunderstood  will  he  made 
plain.  However,  his  is  not  a heaven  where  one  re- 
mains forever  in  bliss  doing  nothing,  for  he  is  con- 
fident that  there  are  other  worlds,  other  adventures, 
other  achievements  to  come,  life  everlasting,  ever  de- 
veloping. A happy,  wholesome  view  of  life  after  death, 

--  a great  contrast  to  Koheleth’ s annihilation,  and  to 
Omar's  uncertainty. 

It  might  seem  that  three  men  so  widely  separated  VII.  Conclusion 
in  time  and  place  as  Koheleth,  Omar  Khayyam  and  Robert 
Browning  would  be  very  different,  yet,  the  heart  of 
mankind  has  ever  been  the  same,  searching  for  God, 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  evil,  seeking  to  under- 
stand the  Universe.  No  human  being  can  experience 
life,  ambition  foiled,  hopes  deceived,  soul  and  body 
torn  with  suffering,  the  joy  of  achievement,  and  the 
ecstacy  of  love,  without  asking,  "Why?*  Great  joy  or 
great  sorrow  lifts  the  soul  and  sends  it  seeking  a 
greater  Soul  to  understand,  and  so  the  questions  arise. 

Is  there  a God?  Is  there  any  aim  in  life?  What  hap- 
pens after  death?  Sometimes,  after  bitter  disillusion- 
ment, one  says  with  Koheleth,  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all 


is  vanity,”  thinking  he  has  reached  the  depths  of 
pessimism,  hut  Koheleth  was  not  altogether  a pessi 
mist,  he  could  enjoy  life  and  he  found,  ”Light  is 
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sweet.”  Then,  again,  after  the  soul  has  heen  baffled 
in  its  earnest  seeking,  it  turns  to  pleasure  with 
Omar,  crying,  "Drink!  for,  once  dead,  you  never  shall 
return.”  And  yet,  Omar  was  not  a mere  pleasure  seeker, 
he  had  his  moments  of  high  aspiration  and  eager  search- 
ing. When  life  is  full  of  joy  one  agrees  with  Brown- 
ing, 

"God’s  in  his  heaven,  -- 
All’s  right  with  the  world!” 

hut  with  him  there  were  questionings  and  moments  of 

sorrow.  As  one  considers  these  three  men,  who  have  so 

truly  expressed  the  longings  of  the  soul  of  man,  he 

finds  himself  in  sympathy  sometimes  with  one,  sometimes 

with  another.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  he  is 

hound  to  find  in  Browning  the  only  satisfying  answers 

to  his  questions. 
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In  this  paper  the  writer  has  made  a study 
of  Ecclesiastes,  Omar  Khayyam,  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing. In  Part  I,  each  man  has  been  treated  separ- 
ately, his  life  and  times  considered  only  in  so 
far  as  they  influenced  his  life-view.  Estimates 
and  criticisms  of  the  mean  and  their  works  as 
given  by  scholars  have  been  noted.  A large  part 
of  this  section,  however,  is  given  to  direct  quo- 
tations from  the  men  themselves  in  which  they 
give  their  own  point  of  view  in  their  own  words. 
In  Part  II,  the  writer  has  brought  together  the 
evidence  presented  in  Part  I,  pointing  out  strik- 
ing comparisons  and  contrasts. 
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